Routes to tour in Germany 

The German 

Alpine Route 



German roads will get you 
there - so why not try the 
Alpine foothills with their 
impressive view of the Alps in 
silhouette? The route we 
recommend is 290 miles long. 
From it, at altitudes of up to 
3,300 ft, you can see well into 
the mountains. 

In Germany’s deep south 
viewpoints everywhere 
beckon you to stop and look. 
From Undauon Lake 


1 Oberammergau 

2 Konigssee 

3 Lindau 

4 Neuschwanstein Castle 



Constance you pass through 
the western Allgau plateau to 
the Attgfcu uplands and the 
Berchtesgaden region. Spas 
and mountain villages oft the 
beaten track are easily 
reached via side roads. Winter 
sports resorts such as 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen and 
the Zugspitze, Germany's 
tallest peak, or 
Berchtesgaden and the 
Watzmann must not be 
missed. Nor must 
Neuschwanstein, with its fairy- 
tale castle, or Oberammergau, 
home of the world-famous 
Passion Play. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Alpine Route be your guide. 
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Kohl-Honecker meeting 
mirrors changing age 



fl*hou»: dpii) 



T wo black, red and gold flags flew in 
Iron! of i he Chancellor's Office in 
Bonn on 7 September, larger than life 
and deeply symbolic in significance. 

Black, red and gold are the colours of 
the 1848 National Assembly, of Repub- 
lican Germany. 

One of the 6()-.square-mctre flags 
consisted of nothing hut the tricolour, 
the other had an additional hammer and 
dividers emblem surrounded by a 
wreath, the symbol of the German 
Democratic Republic. 

No-one who can recall how the East 
German flag outraged democrats in the 
government area of Bonn in the imme- 
diate aft ermath ol the Berlin Wall will 
fail to" 'npprcc?oTS"’fiow times hove 
changed. 

We Germans have come a long way 
since 1961: from the Berlin Wall to the 
clay on which Chancellor Kohl officially 
welcomed East Berlin leader Erich Ho- 
ncckcr to Bonn. 

Time magazine, which carried facing 
cover photographs of Helmut Kohl, 
looking guardedly optimistic, and a 
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smiling Herr Honeckcr, noted that there 
were milestones in the world of diplo- 
matic routine that mark a turning-point. 

They included Willy -Brandt on 
bended knees in front of the Warsaw 
ghetto monument in 1970; they also in- 
clude the first intra-German “summit 
meeting” in Bonn. 

Herr Kohl, as Willy Brandt's succes- 
sor, will have been neither able nor will- 
ing to make a gesture comparable with 
the former SPD leader’s in Warsaw. 


Yet Herr Honcckcr's visit, long pre- 
pared and finally upon us, is » political 
landmark ‘of the kind that makes histo- 
ry. 

Nothing has been forgotten that fills 
Germans on both sides of the border 
with grief and outrage at their country 
remaining divided despite an encourag- 
ing increase in I he number of “human 
casements.” 

It is a division scaled since the Berlin 
Wall was built 26 years ago. the construc- 
tion of which was. incident ally, organised 
by none other thun Herr Honeckcr. 

He expects his visit to reaffirm the di- 
vision of Germany, which was a result, 
but not necessarily a lusting consequ- 
ence, of Hiller's criminal war. 

The Soviet Union might arguably 
have arrived at a different decision: in 
favour of the Gcnnuns' right to self-de- 
termination, for instance. 

.These points .aside, lieu Honeckcr. 
75, deserved to be welcomed, nnd not 
so much because he was making what 
was probably a final, sentimental jour- 
ney to the Saarland of his youth. 

As SED general secretary and East 
German lender he is the man with whom 
to discuss the German people's continu- 
ed existence in two states and the reten- 
tion of u single cultural nationality. 

He is the man with whom these and 
practical issues ol cooperation in many 
sectors can and must be discussed. 

The Federal Republic and its C’DU- 
led government have paid a high price 
for the privilege. After Herr Honcckcr's 
visit to Bonn, it will he even harder to 
make West Germany's legal and politi- 
cal objections to East Germany clear, 
both at home and abroad. 

Will not the two men's smiles, flashed 
by newsmen all over the world, be taken 
to signify normal relations in a civilised 
world? Will others 
not feel they can fi- 
nally forget the 
tiresome qncrellcs 
allempndes and (he 
German Question? 

No. The German 
Question has not, 
despite appear- 
ances, been 

answered. Herr 
Honeckcr was 
clearly told that 
representatives of 
the free and consti- 
tutionally governed 
Federal Republic 
do not regard the 
Wall and barhed- 
wire emplacements 
that symbolise East 
Germany as histo- 
ry's Iasi word on 
the subject. As Wil- 
ly Brandt put it in 
1972, “the two 


Honecker (left) and Kohl In Bonn. 

German muiuh (iiiuj mu i\n vigu vuuii- 
trfes for each other.” 

It was the most difficult visit a Bonn 
Chancellor has ever had lo handle. One 
can but hope that all concerned invar- 
iably appreciated the importance of the 
manner in which Herr Honeckcr was 
hosted. 

It hud to bear in mind the feelings or 
the many people utt both sides of the in- 
tra-German border who came to the 
West as refugees, served lime in prison 
or labour camps in Last Germany and 
lost members of their families there. 

Media coverage of the Honecker visit 
may he extensive, but that mustn't be 
equated with goodwill toward the sys- 
tem the SED general secretary stands 
for. 

Yet his visit ealls for and deserves the 
greutest attention. 

Joiivhini Suborn i 

(Khciimchi; I’oM. Diisscldnrl. 5 September I VK7) 


Four years for 
Rust, the 
Red Square flier 

T he four-year luhour-camp sentence 
handed out to Mathias Rust, the 19- 
year-old West Cieriuuii who flew an 
aero-ckih Cessna to Moscow in May 
and landed it in Red Square, is being de- 
scribed in West Germany as harsh. 

But it was lo he expected. The prosecu- 
tion had called Tor eight years and Soviet 
courts have never delivered sentences of 
less than half the prosecution’s demand. 

Red Square stands for Russian patri- 
otism largely regardless of political 
views, just as the Krcmiin symbolises 
Russian, and not just Soviet, tradition. 

The teenage aviator did not rcnlise 
until it was too late what the upshot of 
his action would be. As an over-sensi- 
live brooder, he did not even properly 
discuss his ideas with his own fa mily. 

He mapped out for himself a world 
apart from reality. Not too far apart; he is 
too intelligent for (hat. But for enough to 
wildly overestimate himself and imagine 
that the Soviet leader, Mr Gorbachov, 
might be prepared to discuss with him his 
childlike vision of a perfect society. 

Yet this strange immunity to doubts 
as to himself also helped. It was abso- 
lutely incredible how calm •■^SiSST 
£t fdoKirig-'evcn younger than his 
age, 19, at a trial that might well have 
broken others. 

Mathias, his mother said at the trial, 
had always been adult for his age. He had 
always been able to order his ideas be- 
fore he could really understand them. He 
knew where to pigeonhole facts even be- 
fore he could really grasp their meaning. 
Therein lies the secret of his flight to 
Continued on page 2 



Mathias Rust and mother In Moscow. (Photo: AP) 
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Diplomacy gets a break as Geneva 
missiles talks get results 


D iplomacy has come into its own 
again now US and Soviet negotia- 
tors have almost reached agreement at 
the talks, held in Geneva since 1 98 1, on 
the abolition on medium-range missiles. 

The intervening period was one of 
long years of a bitter missile modernisa- 
tion debate in which Moscow hoped 
and Washington feared that civic pro- 


DIE®ZEIT 




The delegations now meet daily, 
chaired by the two ambassadors, either 
at the US mission on the Route de 
Pregny or at the Soviet mission on the 


might prevent the West from stationing 
Pershing and cruise missiles. 

There was also a period, from the end 
of 1983 to the beginning of 1985, when 
the two sides were no longer on speak- 
ing terms, with Soviet diplomats walk- 
ing out of the Geneva talks in ill-will. 

Then came a surprising series of Soviet 
concessions under Mr Gorbachov in the 
process of which the Soviet Union almost 
entirely accepted the West’s 1981 propo- 
sals. 

The treaty is not yet perfect. The heads 
of the two delegations in Geneva, Ameri- 
ca's Maynard Glilman and Russia's Alexei 
Obukhov, know from bitter experience 
that obstacles may litter the home straight. 

Mr Obukhov has for years been one of 
the select band of Soviet disarmament ex- 
perts. A tall, unemotional man who speaks 
polished English, he learnt his trade nt the 
Salt talks in the J 970s and has a reputa- 
tion for being a tough negotiator with no 
great gift of imagination. 

His opposite number, Mr GUtman, ar- 
-suMtUaufiflaaua *Mh**Ma ■nlmiaal&JMMa 
hour in 1981 as deputy to Paul Nitzc; he 
has headed the US medium-range missile 
talks delegation since 1985. 

He too is un experienced diplomat 
and lough negoliator, but he has never 
seen diplomacy as a mere postman's 
job. He has sought to lend impetus to 
the negotiations in Geneva and the deci- 
sion-making process in Washington. 

Mr Glitntan is proud to feel that his 
urging was instrumental in ensuring that 
America was able to submit its zero op- 
tion treaty draft in Geneva at the very 
moment Mr Gorbachov cast over board 
the ballast of earlier Soviet precondi- 
tions last March. 

Continued from page 1 

Moscow — and the contradiction between 
his formal classification as a hooligan by 
the Soviet authorities and the impression 
of being a mother's boy he was bound to 
convey to Western eyes. 

His tale is basically a very human one, 
that of the misdevelopment of a young 
man for ail manner of reasons, including 
home fife and school. 

He went on to become a political cause 
celdbre who triggered staggering repercus- 
sions in the Soviet Union, casting doubts 
as to the efficacy of Soviet defences and 
threatening for weeks to upset relations 
between Bonn and Moscow. The solution 
must inevitably be a political one, to be 
reached at a lime in keeping with the So- 
giwPWVwiwafcuqt to lose face but simplified 


The two sides have long dispensed for 
the sake of disarmament with their sum- 
mer and autumn recesses, and a joint trea- 
ty draft is expected in the next fortnight. 

Secretary of State Shultz and Foreign 
Minister Shevardnadze should then be 
Rbfe to clarify the last points of dispute 
when they meet in Washington. 

Time is short but the outlook is 
promising. Now Bonn has agreed to 
phase out the Bundeswehr's Pershing 
missiles only one major obstacle re- 
mains to be settled in Geneva. 

It is verification, or how the two sides’ 
loyalty to the double zero treaty can 
adequately be monitored. 

Verification is a problem as old as 
arms control. What use is the best treaty 
if parlies (o it can default with impunity 
and without fear of being discovered, let 
alone brought to task? 

Today's satellites with their infra-red 
eyes and electronic ears may penetrate ter- 
restrial veils of military secrecy, but en- 
ough hideaways remain for those who 
n e ed Meiti ! — 

President Reagan and his supporters 
have repeatedly declared verification to 
be the crucinl yardstick of arms control. 

They accused the Soviet Union, 
usually with incomplete evidence, of 
breaching its treaty obligations. 

Arms limitation in space or a ban on 
all nuclear tests were ruled out from the 
start on account of allegedly insur- 
mountable verification problems. 

At the end of last year President Rea- 
gan threw into the diplomatic dustbin 
the Salt 2 agreement that had unofficial- 
ly limited the strategic arms race be- 
tween the superpowers since 1979 even 
without having been formally ratified. 

He argued that the Soviet Union had 
repeatedly disregarded Salt 2 provisions. 
The Reagan administration would be con- 
cluding no disarmament treaties that did 
not ensure effective verification. 

The administration’s first test case is 
now in the offing. It is the zero solution 
treaty on medium-range missiles. 

About 1,700 nuclear warheads and 
carrier weapons are to be scrapped all 
over the world, including i,400 Soviet 
warheads. It will be the first treaty in the 
history of arms control that bans an en- 
tire superpower arms category. 

Is President Reagan able and willing 
to insist on the verification standards he 
himself has escalated? 

Until recently this seemed a doubtful 
prospect. But three developments have 


by the clear lack oi 
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Will the Rust case then still be consid- Geneva delegations can handle them. 


ered a sensation worth a small fortune to 
the popular press? Probably not. 

Rust is neither a hero nor an attractive 
madmnan. He is an overwrought loner 
who committed a pointless act and must 
now pay the price for maturity enforced by 
the ensuing clash with reality. It is a test he 
will survive. Hans-Joachim Decker i 

(Bremer Nach rich ten. 5 September I987j 


First, the Kremlin has largely sur- 
mounted under Mr Gorbachov its deep- 
seated dislike of reconnaissance on So- 
viet territory. 

, In January 1986 Mr Gorbachov said: 
“Control of arms due to be scrapped or li- 
mited could be ensured by both national, 
technical means (such as satellite recon- 
naissance) and by on-the-spot inspection. 


“The Soviet Union is prepara I to reach 
agreement on any extra control measures 
<11 that may be deemed necessary." 

... . Later last year the Soviet Union con- 
ceded for the first time ever, at the 
leet daily Stockholm conference on ctmfidcncc- 
lors, either building measures, that Western and 
Route de n euiral countries were entitled to make 
ion on the limited spot checks in Soviet territory 
without prior permission. 

ipensed for Second, verification has been mude 
their sum- muc ^ easier since the Soviet Union 
ajointtrea- a 8 reecl » at the end of July, to a world- 
ortniglu. wide k fln on medium-range missiles, 
lid Foreign Previously the Soviet leader wanted 
Id then be 10 kee P 100 nuclear warheads and SS- 
of dispute missiles in Asia, agreeing to the Un- 
ited States retaining a similar number of 
uutlook is missiles. 

agreed to a total ban, ns the Americans 

s Pershing have constantly noted, would make far 
istacle re- fewer controls necessary than n mere li- 
mitation in numbers. 

: two sides' There would no longer he any need to 
treaty can check how many missiles each side 
tests, modernises and manufactures, 
as old as Missile tests, modernisation and numu- 
best treaty fixture would all be banned, 
h impunity Constant spot checks to distinguish 
overed, let between permitted and prohibited arms 
would no longer be needed, 
r infra-red Third, practical considerations have 
netrate ter- again poured water into the wine of verifi- 
:y, but en- cation ideologists in Washington. 
those who The Americans, unlike the Russians, 
are still prepared to allow the other side 
supporters access to their missile manufacturing 
ification to facilities, whereas Soviet delegates have 
ns control. only been prepared to permit inspection 
et Union, of special “exhibition areas" outside the 

idence, of factories. 

1S - The Pentngon is wondering which Is 

>r a ban on more important: domestic secrecy or 
ui from the unlimited access to Soviet facilities. 

:dly insur- This wcighlng-up of pros tvnd cons 
sms. has been partly the reason why the Unit- 

sident Rea- cd States now no longer Insists on in- 
tic dustbin spectlon of entrances and exits at mann- 
i unofficial- facluring and maintenance facilities, 
is race be- Even so, the verification agreement 
1979 even that now seems likely in Geneva will be 
ratified. more comprehensive than anything that 
Union had has been customary in arms control in 
provisions, the past. 

mid be con- If the proposal tabled by the Ameri- 
les that did cans is accepted, shorter-range interme- 
’• . diate l P issi,es ( s o v, et SS-12s and SS- 

test case is 22s) will be phased out in one year and 

ro solution longer-range systems (Pershing 2s 
lies. cruise missiles, SS-20s and SS-4s) in 

[heads and three years, both all over the world. 
c ™P p - ed 8,1 Modernisation, manufacture and 
400 Soviet testing of these missile categories will be 
reaty in the banned. Each side will notify the other 
)ans an en- where Us maintenance and production 
... facilities arc, how many warheads and 
and willing missiles are stockpiled there and what 
andards he technical specifications they have. 

These data will then be cheeked on 
a doubtful the spot by the other side’s inspection 
nents have teams, as will the scrapping of the mis- 
ge off veri - ^ 

nTTRSTflET' As long as the scrapping of missiles 
le them. and warheads has not yet been complet- 
irgely sur- ed at specified bases in Europe and 
jv us deep- Asia either side will be entitled to verify 
nee on So- at short notice that the treaty provisions 
are being observed, sending in inspec- 
achov said: tion teams to make spot checks, 
apped or li- Spot checks will thereafter be permit- 
nil national, ted for an unlimited period in accord- 
illite recon- . ance with a quota system (numbers of 
inspection, checks not yet having been agreed), but 


only on the territory of the tw 0 SU n e , 
powers. 

The Soviet delegation in Geneva h a 
yet to reply lu these proposals. Us J 
eial position is still the old demand J 
access to iiiul verification ut usWajrnj 
over i he world. J 

The experts warn against cupU 
ami other issues remain to be solved 
Within what period and at what rate 
are missiles lo be phased out? The Am- 
orienns insist on the Russians disamun* 
rnstei because Moscow has many mn 
missiles to scrap. 

The Russians, iu contrast, first propose 
to scrap nuclear warheads, then lake the* 
time over scrapping the missiles. The Ait 
ericans rightly argue that this is unocccr 
able — because it cannot be verified. 

How lire cruise missiles to be inelud 
in the treaty, bearing in mind that they* 
semble unmanned aircraft and ctuiy 
launched from land, .sen or air? 

Roughly 2(1(1 land-based cruise miv 
silcs are stationed in Western Europe 
and due to be scrapped. But how is i 
system to be scrapped that forms panol 
a weapon family? 

Washington argues that it must be en- 
ough for the launching pads lo be 
scrapped, as they are used solely fat the 
land-based variety. 

Moscow can thus only be cntiilfci\& 
make sure these launching facilities are 
not manufactured. It will not be enlitlti 
lo inspect cruise missile production fac- 
ilities. 

It remains to be seen whether ibc 
Russians will accept this argument, but 
ns they have various categories of cruise 
missiles of their own. they would h 
cutting their own ilmnu by refusing v 
do so. 

How is the distinction between met 
uni-range missiles (up lo 5,5(H)kmU 
intercontinental ballistic missiles (m. 
5,5(iOkm) to be verified? 

How is n parly to the treaty in lief* 
vented from circumventing the ban « 
testing new mod him- range missiles f 
saying its now missiles are strategics; 
terns? 

Suit 2, which banned the introduci' 1 - 
of more than one new strategic sysK" 
would have helped in demarcation. Pi* 
sklent Reagan wilfully scrapped rl, soi 
now for the diplomats to work out atf 
lution. 

Yet despite these residual difficult/* 1 
the outcome is clear. The terms oft 
double zero treaty will soon be agrwf 
The end of a long tunnel has alnw** 
been reached. 

Politicians have eliminated then®f* ■ 
obstacles, leaving Mr Glitman end M' 
Obukhov and their staff lo flesh out lb* 
remaining white spots in the treaty teii 
with constructive obduracy in wcc ^ 
ahead. 

There would then be no further obsa 
cle to a late autumn summit meeting, h. 
tween Mr Reagan arid Mr Gorbachov. ^ 
Their longsuffcring Geneva dip") 
mats could then take a well-deservt 
break. 

Christoph Herirow 
(Die Zdi, Hamburg, 4 Sepicmhcr 
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CSU boycotts 
coalition 
party talks 

T he Bavarian wing of the conservative 
pally, the Christian Social Union, hns 
pulled out of coalition talks in Bonn. 

Its immediate aim is to show its opposi- 
tion lo the decision by Chancellor Kohl, a 
member of the Christian Democrat wing 
of the party, to offer to give up the 72 Ger- 
man Pershing missiles if the superpowers 
reach an arms deal iu Geneva. 

In a 1 97ft resolution called the 
krciuh resolution, the CSU threatened 
to pull out of the joint CDU-CSU parli- 
amentary party in the Bundestag. But 
the resolution remained no more than a 
threatening gesture. 

So it is hardly surprising in this case 
that the reasons being given for the 
present CSU rebellion are creating 
more interest than the decision lo boy- 
cott the talks itself. 

It is clear from a statement issued by the 
party that a gesture aimed at public impact 
is the aim rather than anything else. 

The party has no intention of doing 
anything that might have far-reaching 
consequences. 

It is being particularly careful to 
avoid threatening lo end the conserva- 
tive union iu the Bundestag. That would 
only pave the way for rivalry ut the fed- 
eral level between the two conservative 
wings of the party. 

This voluntary self-restraint by the 
CSU also snyx a great deal about its as- 
sessment of the bntnncc of power be- 
tween the CDU and CSU. 

There has been a shift in power away 
from the CSU since the days of the 
kreuth resolution. 

Helmut Kohl is no longer leader of 
the opposition but Chancellor iu Bonn. 
Frmtz Josef Strauss, the only politician 
who could lead the CSU into the federal 
arena with any serious chance of suc- 
cess. is now over 71). 

if Strauss were even to him at the 
possibility of a CDU-CSU split he 
would run the risk of being “encou- 
raged'' by the CDU lo act instead of 
merely threaten. 

This, however, he could not do. He 
knows this and the CDU leadership 
knows it too. 

The decision by the CSU to stay away 
from coalition talks indicates just how 
unable the CSU is lo take appropriate 
steps in the dispute. 

Symbolic gestures ure nil that re- 
mains. 

Even allowing for the importance of 
this aspect in West German polities the 
— gftffPI Hd 't lK H V" m ^5tr-pnpcr bn the 
Bonn government's disarmament policy 
should not be overlooked. 

Their significance goes beyond the im- 
mediate hone of contention, namely Chan- 
cellor Kohl’s willingness to sacrifice Ger- 
many’s Pershing 1 A missiles for the sake 
of a double zero superpower deal. 

In its paper the CSU raises fundamental 
objections, not only against the inclusion 
in negotiations of the 72 “German" mis- 
siles and not only against the double and 
single zero solutions, but also more gener- 
ally against the conceptual approach of 
trying lo remove the arms rather than the 
tensions which iead to armament. 

Here, however, lies the rub: in view of 
the fact that the CSU shares the respon- 
sibility of government as a coalition par- 
ly in Bonn the paper is tantamount to a 
self-accusation. 


The paper uses the wend “unuL-ecpi- 
ahle" to describe what will undeniably 
he the consequence of a double zero so- 
lution, namely the division of the alli- 
ance into three zones with varying de- 
gree nf safely. 

First, the Federal Republic of Gel many 
faced by (he then remaining 1.301) nuclear 
short-iunge missiles with a range of up to 
5(10 kilometres on the eastern side; .sec- 
ond, the other European alliance partners 
with a much less pronounced threat and in 
some cases with their own (remaining! 
nuclear weapons; third, the United States 
and Canada, whose risk vis-a-vis the So- 
viet Union remains low due to the nuclear 
balance of power. 

The CSU paper gives a drastic ap- 
praisal of the possible scenario: “The al- 
liance would Uisc its meaning. The re- 
sult would be an automatic reorienta- 
tion of German policies". 

The paper also emphasises that the 
problem cannot be solved by extending 
(he zero solution lo nuclear short-range 
systems and battlefield weapons, since 
this would only increase Soviet superi- 
ority in the conventional field. 

Political security, the paper adds, 
cannot he achieved by changing the 
number of missiles, but only by chang- 
ing Soviet policies. 

Although this is undoubtedly true 
new questions emerge. 

Doesn't the CSU realise that its ac- 
cusations can easliy backfire and pro- 
voke the question why it has supported 
Bonn's policy so far? 

Are the statements made by the CSU 
compatible with its previous role in 
Bonn? 

Is this another case of hoi air or will 
the consequences he more serious? An 
end to foreign policy common ground 
within the coalition perhaps? 

These are awkward questions and the 
CSU will have to find some answers if it 
wishes to retain its credibility. 

What is more, the party set itself a de- 
manding yardstick for its activities by 
making n reference in its paper to Bis- 
marck's remark that errors made in the 
field of domestic policy can he put right at 
great cost, whereas errors in foreign policy 
can only be corrected, if at all, at u very 
late stage and via considerable effort. 

Karl h'hhnewr 

i l-ruiikturicr .Mlgi-ntciiH- Zi-iimig tnr 
tX-uhclilund. " Scpwmlwr l‘»S7) 


Compromises forced by FDP 
at heart of dispute 


T he quarrels between the CDU and 
CDU are a test of the cohesion of 
the conservative union at a time when it 
is not under undue pressure from oppo- 
sition parties. 

After five years of the Kohl/Gensch- 
er government in Bonn, it has become 
more than clear how great the pressure 
is to sustain continuity nt home and in 
external relations. 

It is equally apparent that the possibilit- 
ies of making radical political changes 
many right-wing voters hoped for when 
Helmut Kohl was elected Chancellor arc 
limited. 

The more the FDP establishes itself 
as the party of continuity, moderation 
and the political centre, the more diffi- 
cult it becomes for the CDU and CSU 
to integrate its different political wings. 

As the FDP’s election successes have 
boosted the party’s self-confidence, the 
conservative parties in the Bonn coali- 
tion are being forced to accept compro- 
mises. 

The logical result of such compro- 
mises is that the conservative panics 
can no longer count on the unreserved 
support of many otherwise loyal voters, 
since their ideas cannot be translated 
into new policies. 

Although the CSU may regard itself as 
the custodian of truly conservative values, 
it is and will remain a Bavarian party. 

It has again experienced how little 
leverage it has to push through its own 
ideas in the Bonn coalition. 

An opting mil of the coalition would 
be difficult to explnin in CSU suppor- 
ters and would inevitably lend to the 
setting up of a Bavarian CDU and the 
loss of the CSU’s monopoly position as 
a conservative party in that Lund 
In other words, party-political consider- 
ations prevent the CSU from soaking up 
all those conservative voters disappointed 
by the Bonn coalition hut not willing to 
vote for the opposition parties. 

It comes as no surprise, therefore, 
rival "The Republicans”, an extreme 
right-wing grouping, is seizing the op- 
portunity to fill the gup. 


Alarm as CDU looks toward 
the ‘new intelligentsia’ 


C DU business manager Heiner 
Geisslcr has called upon the CDU 
and CSU to do more to increase their 
appeal to new electoral groups. 

If his demand set nut to cause a row 
in Bonn, he has succeeded. 

•" The Idea that rhe CDU might move 
away front its traditional and predict- 
able course has alarmed the headquar- 
ters of all political parties. The CSU. 
FDP and SPD have all warned Geisslcr 
against such ideas. 

In a special strategy paper FDP busi- 
ness manager Helmut Haussmann even 
questioned the continuation of the coal- 
ition. 

The background to Geissler's shrill 
remarks is the realisation that a growing 
electoral group which could be called 
the “new intelligentsia'' is becoming 
more and more significant in the Feder- 
al Republic. 

Members of this group have a low 
opinion of traditional values and 
bonds. They are flexible, cfficiency- 
minded, keen on earning a lot of mo- 
ney, but also interested in having en- 


ough time to spend it and enjoy them- 
selves. 

Most of these generally younger peo- 
ple are receptive to new technologies. 
Any party wishing to win elections in fu- 
ture, will have to take the “new intelli- 
gentsia" Into account when elaborating 
u campaign strategy. 

This explains why the CDU, CSU, FDP 
and SPD are already vying for its support. 

If the CDU/CSU wins the race for its 
ability to form political majorities 
would be strengthened. 

The SPD. on the other hand, can only 
hope to win over a small section of this 
group. As for the FDP the campaign for 
a new chunk of the electorate is a make- 
or-break matter. 

If it can attract a large number of new 
voters from this group the parly may be 
able to top the 10 per cent mark in fu- 
ture elections. 

If it loses the race, however, the FDP 
may have to start worrying about its 
parliamentary existence. 

Marlin S. Lcimbeck 

(Hamburger Abcnjblan, 2 September 1987) 


It was in rhe C'SU Land of Bavaria of 
all places dial this group managed lo gel 
three per cent of the vote following iis 
first campaign in a slate election. 

Even though it didn’t campaign dur- 
ing the general election the conservative 
union of CDU and CSU suffered its 
worst election showing since 1949. 

It looks ns if the coalition with the 
FDP is the only road lo power, even 
though it costs a few votes. 

For the course of German politics as 
a whole the fact that Herbert C/aja, the 
president of the exiles federation, is no 
longer a member of the CDU regional 
executive in Badcn-Wiirttcmherg is, ad- 
mittedly, insignificant. 

For the CDU, however, it is import- 
ant that Czfljn Jins not heeded the comc- 
and-join-us calls of The Republicans, 
but has remained loyal to the CDU, 

The composure with which Badcn- 
Wiirttembcrg's Premier Lothar Spatli 
(CDU) looks dawn on the new right- 
wing party, however, is exaggerated. 

The state elections in Schleswig-Hol- 
stein and Bremen will show how disap- 
pointed farmers, the angry jobless and em- 
bittered exiles' vote, if they hot her to vote 
at nil. 

In the next state election in Btulcn- 
Wiiruembcrg in April next year The Re- 
publicans could quite easily get one or two 
per cent of the vote, votes which Premier 
Spilth desperately needs if ho wants to re- 
tain his party’s absolute majority. 

At the end of the 1970s not a single 
me m her of ilii- Unnilrsiuu faun* out 
against nuclear energy or missile de- 
ployment — some supported both, 
others were obliged to state their sup- 
port lo demonstrate solidarity with SPD 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt. 

After the SPD lost what was tnuli- 
lionully regarded as its section of the 
electorate, the young, (he arrival of (he 
Greens was no more (him a logical deve- 
lopment. 

Admittedly, today there are no muss 
demonstrations against the Kohl gov- 
ernment. 

But no-one in the Bundestag says 
what the farmers are thinking. 

No parliamentarians voice their protest 
against Erich Honecker’s visit to Bonn, no 
conservative articulates his mistrust of the 
Soviet Union or even the USA. 

The Germans are criticised as trouble- 
makers as soon as they try to assert their 
own interests. 

The insoluble abortion problem, the 
difficulties of living together with for- 
eigners, (he problem of political asylum 
or the fight against terrorism are issues 
which are often discussed over the 
heads of large sections of the electorate. 

Aids is a typical example fur the fact 
that no-one in the Bundestag voices the 
fears of the population, which explains 
why it has been left up to the Bnvuriun 
state secretary Gauwciler. for example, 
to say what many West Germans think. 

Popular .sentiment which has not 
been entered for by existing political 
parties will always find some other out- 
let. 

The Republicans currently lack suffi- 
cient financial backing and adequate or- 
ganisational structures. 

However, a look at the situlion in 
France suffices to show how large the 
potential for right-wing movements is. 

Franz Josef Strauss (CSU) and Hel- 
mut Haussmann (FDP) at least agree on 
this. Adrian Zielcke 

(Siuitgurtcr Zcilung. 3 September L9X7j 
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DEFENCE In X'liili Germany the corresponding 

programme is under way al the same 
TT • 1 • r g* ‘“I 10, hul wi,J ' French and not Americnn 

flLIPf* DirllTr AT reinforcements moving into position. 

MIM III VI As i lie Certain Strike manoeuvre 
j* | takes place up north, down south light 

tjrlS IOr F.lirn ! n,,hllc French reinliircmeiits move in. 

AVI UUI V In the Saucy Sparrow manoeuvre 

20,00*1 French servicemen arc put 
Wflf*» 03 |||pC through their paces alongside 55 , 00(1 

O v ^ German troops. 

— — As tf, c French do not take an active 

More than 30,000 American troops have T nrl ' n ^ nl °* any connection between 
been flown to West Germany from the ,bc * wo ,nanueuv re.s is officially denied. 
United States in the biggest airlift since ® ut bo . lb scrve the same purpose: how 
the Second World War. They are taking 10 ITlobilise reserves and send reinforcc- 
part in war games in north Germane. ,nems into the combat area in an emere- 
Why so many? J-Jeinz-Joflcfiim M elder cncy - 

reports for Kdlncr Stadt-Aiizeigcr. Attention is given to what problems 

~ " — might arise and how they could be 

S three-star General Grosbie E. solved - Well over 100,000 servicemen 
Saint recently distributed a 200- ha,f German, half Allied troops, will 
page brochure in Fort Hood, Texas, to t!diC P arl * n fbe tw o exercises, held in 
tench Ins troops how to be on their best West Germany early this month, 
behaviour in Germany. General Saint, who not only knows 

In restaurants in Hildesheim and bis way round the remoter areas of Te- 

Hnnovcr they were to wish their neigh- xas bm a,so sees the Federal Republic 

hours “Guten Appetii* at table and “ hls . sccond home, warned German , 

never to be more than five minutes late n,0,0r ‘ s,s from a distance of over v 

when visiting a German family. JO.OOUkm. t 

They were only to call German fami- , Mi,i,ar y transports, he said, would r 

lies on the telephone between li a.m. bam P er traffic on German autobahns, a 

and midday on Sundays: after 3 p.ni. no- He vvdl knmvs that many Germans will 

one would be there to answer it an way w ° nder why. at a time when everyone is *> 

as lhc famiJ y would have cycled off into la,kin 8 abou l peace, detente and" disar- n 

Hie woods for an outing. moment, this airlift of troops across the 3 

Gjs are taught never to photograph Al,anlic ° n n scale unprecedented since 

or film demonstrators. They are taught ,he * StfCond World War is necessnry. e 
ow to behave when asked to take a General Saint poses no questions in c \ 
blood alcohol test. public and is nut plagued by douhts on 

They arc also reminded always to re- whfll arc P ol 'iicaI issues. ‘ 

port immediately to their commandinu ® ul bc knows that American soldiers 
officer any suspicious vehicles with musl do no,hin g that might make Gcr- 
Warsaw Pact registrations. mans feel ill-disposed toward them. All ,, f 

.-^.Thnr -, 1 , , ; „ r ,., p, G e rman mayo rs have been briefed on 1 1 

tumn Retorger manoeuvres in no,Ihl^T^‘ 1nnrnfi i,nd «'* German 
Germany, as part of which 3l,(J0t) US pobcc have also been consulted. 
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French and Germans hold 
combined manoeuvres 

J n spring Inst year the Bonn and Paris 

governments agreed 10 organise the CT1 ITTn A nn. 

"st-ever large-scale joint military man- 1 vXA,lvrFp 

eiKh arn WCCn WeM Gm,, “ n i,ml ZEITUNG '' ^ '• 


Germany, as part of which 31,000 US ».«. 

servicemen have been airlifted across lh „ ‘ hc P rcmk ' re in north Germany 
the Atli,nti c- ll,c cff,cac y of lhc wartime host nation 

Their home bases are in the Texas slI PP orl Programme will be tested 
dusthowl between San Antonio and vi| , J' 1 * “ y rcccn > ^caty facility pm- 
pnllas. un area General Saint calls “the ■ for German support to help to- 
la rgest military camp in Hie free world * ™ US forces c nsurc their combat 

and one of his men dismisses as “rhe ca P ab,h[ y- 

lousiest dump in the United States.” c 3 C " r P s nrc Ringing with them front 
Rciorger has fur 20 years been the uT . HnnU . no,hin 8 ba ‘ their rifles 
clearing area for Nnto reinforcements in S , SW™*" 1 '* nioihhalled in the 
an emergency. The exercises have heen £' “"‘I « being axxen,- 

held every year since 1 967, with a sne- ^ ? hc *P 01 for active service 
cml premiere this year. Tanks ™ d other equipment are at the 

In the past, Cl. have been flown over !“!?, k ' N ° r,h Rhin ^- Westphalia, so 

to bring forces stationed in south Ger- c b Ce " lhc cnd of August and 

many up to full strength. This year they " ^-September. when the manoeuvres 

Zfhr ' CC for the first lime in eauinmri? star ‘- . m °thb a |ied arms and 
north Germany. equipment are being oiled, checked and 

New units were set up. 3 Corps ^ 0Ve . r . by t,le Americans before be- 
based in Fort Hood, saw for the firli in& JP ov ^ in, ° position. C " 

time the theatre where Naio envisages . J? e An l cricans are also bringing with 

^ nnn‘ n an . cmcr eency. That was why AjTu Apache he,i copt e 8 rs at 

31.OU0 reinforcements, the most yet h . Bundcsw chr units will cast envi- 
are taking part. * oos glances. 1 

The reinforcement target hns > Tbe . Germans and French are en- 

changed too. Reinforcement of existing ui h !* ° J ° Inl bid t0 emulate wha ' this 

US units in south Germany has been ^f ! COpte 'p ando - includin fi its night 
practised for decades, brinpin., r rt f.,n co ^ ba t capability. 


11 X governments agreed 10 organise the 
first-ever large-scale joint military man- 
oeuvre between the West German and 
’ French armies. 

1 The original plans for an autumn 
manoeuvre in Bailcn-' Wiirllcnihcrg by 
the Bundcswchr alone were scrapped. 

This left the military organisers, who 
normally have two to (wo-tind-a-lialf 
years to piece together manoeuvre 
plans, with jiim over a year to draw up a 
new set. 

The German members of the team of 
military staff preparing the operation, 
for example. Major Peter Mullein of the 
II Bundeswehr Corps in Ulm, have been 
so far impressed with the success of 
close Franco-German collaboration 
The exercise, "Cheeky Sparrow”, 
which will take place around Augsburg, 
will have on manoeuvres together for 
the first time a Bundeswehr corps and a 
French corps as well as the horcc d'Ac- 
non RtipUte{ FAR, Fust Strike Force) 

nw,!m 8 ^ hCr ’ u MM, °" Ger "''"i and 
-11,000 French soldiers will be taking 

i?. r nnn RnU8 , h,y J 2l, ' U0 ° wI 'cded and 
30,000 trucked vehicles will he used. 

The manoeuvre is mu „ Nam affair 
even though Naio’s cnmniaiulers-iii- 
etuer have ol course approved the oiier- 
ation. (France is not a member of the 
military arm ofNato). 

This was explicitly confirmed hv the 
overall head of the joint exercise, the 
general commander of the II. Corps in 
Ulm. lieutenant-general Werner Lange. 

Os- been a long time since French 
Hoops carried mu joint exercises- on 
such a large scale with Nuio troops. 

1 he FAR. for example, was solely i„- 
. | l “ l,y 7 re »'“r-. > 1.0 Inrnicr 5 . 1 - 
f, M runt,il dl ‘ r ^'w minister Clmrles 
• icinu. as a reserve striking force. 


practised for decades, bringing to full 
wart, me strength US forces there for 
forward defence. 

This year completely new full- 
strength units have been set up for a few 
weeks in north Germany, practising 
firsi-ivaye German and Allied troops 
being able to offer resistance to Warsaw 
Pact forces for 10 days at most. 

Reinforcements are to be mobilised 
solely m the United States for this particu- 
lar pari ol Nato contingency planning. 

In the event of an emergency it would 
be for the Americans to airlift to north 


Thi. proposed European ami-tank 
hd, coiner may not even be as good as 
the Apache. It will certainly be more cx- 
pensive and not available until the 

On being shown the Apache in action 

that°the H h° r d ' Gcrman obscrvcr s noted 
hat the helicopter could be bought at 

css expense from the Americans, with 

Germans then having a say in its further 

development, which is already under 

StaLr 3nd ailbornc - in f he United 

have “bribed life in 


Germany, ready for action within °?0 Germany for^JS described life in 
days, the U.S 3 Corps, which is normally page manual to ‘S* 2 °°' 
cleaning machine guns and drilling at 35 provokina in nds thou e ht - 

degrees in the shade. I' pa " amus >ng- German 

. Continued on page 6 


Entire 

As Lange explained, the FAR, which 
has so lar only operated in Chad, Le- 
banon and French Polynesia, still ImsK, 
he funnlmrised with the “alliance way of 
thinking”, } 

This is one of the major intentions of 
Cheeky Sparrow. 

Both sides have meticulously worked 
OJJ 1 1 .OW ,0 avoid any problems because 

rheN„ 1 d „a^;ee S,a,US 

The FAR stays under French com- 
mand until .1 reaches its deployment no- 
sitions near Stuttgart on 2 1 Sepicmhifr. 
The French First Army will then 

the Bundcs^hr 1 nd 11 C,,r,K ,,r 

of?he FA^^f u M ,hcn bc in cb urgc 
otlhe FAR and the back-up II French 

So bolh armies will be able to eivc or - 
armies. 8 ™ mmand Unils in ™*P«>ivu 

give soldiers n tha, -‘!: e ™ noem " »>" 
give soldiers an insight nto the commu- 

sa =rerL ch ,fF x 

pann C eL SlfinaIS 8nd code * used by 33? 

ble deterrent to the enemy? 


by lr l,llri "« l 1 l,r P»« Cimnnn and French 

I mops only "ii orkcd” togelhe, « 

In- ^-'--'-".cheeiof^ 

re . T bj-‘ South ( ieriiiiins, l'n r example e. 
■■ 

i*r Ev 7 i dunn 8 ,,u ‘ Period in which ih 
n. hroncli army was still iitiegrated ini' 
ie ^do structure the collaboration «/• 

15 stressed WaS " Mf fhal c,osc ’ Lan f 
A. that time ,he Bundeswehr w aJnffl 

\ P r °n trl .v developed, and the relation- 
S. Sbip bLM ' veen J ,1tf two countries was still 
r pycrshadowcil by the experiences of the 

n 

France, however, is srndtafty beginn- 
mg to accept the idea of a “common se- 
I flinty /one” with the (ivrinan*. mf 
1 "ihcr Nato uteinluT comitries. 
j I his explains its readiness to carry 
mu joint man oeuvres and its insistence 
°ii greater military collaboration be- 
tween France and the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

At the same lime, however. France 
called for specific objectives for the 
manoeuvre. 

As General Lange explained, the 
German side willingly complied, lakiiu 
into account the special situation nf ii> 
neighbour. 

Palis. I, ir example, did not want K 
g |v e the impression dial Fiance was in- 
tegrating its forces into Nato s forward 
defence strategy. 

Ihe manoeuvre's operational plans 
therelore, weie elaborated in sueliaftM 
that the allied forces I in«| ilientsclic* 
laced hy an "opeiaiioual eiisis” duritu 
Hie Mrst days ol foru-ni d defence. 

I he Bundeswehr positions are threat- 
eneil by an attack by the * Reds”. The 
n eii is linn the French government then 
comes to the rescue hy deploying ih 
FAR as u strategic reserve and then 
backing 11 up with the II C orps. 

The underlying intention is to dam- 
onstraic to the Warsaw Pact count®* 
that Ihe deployment of French tiocp • 
c an he expected at a very early stage. 

Ii also becomes clear tliiif toe htic 
br.st drawn by Charles de Gaulle be- 
yond which F- rench troops would be- 
come involved in a war (KoHcrdum- 
Uortmund •— Munich) will he clearly ex- 
tended (to Regensburg ami beyond) 
during this manoeuvre. 

France, however, also insisted tlW 
the exercise .should not lake place clot* 
to the Czechoslovakian border — that 
is. that the “enemy attack" should m*' 
come from that direction. 

I he urea near Augsburg, ihcrefoR- 
seemed the best choice for the maw 
euvre, Ihe assumed attack being niaifr 
from Austria. 

Lange expects a great deal from l*i e 
operation. 1 he manoeuvre provides ^ 
opportunity to get 10 know the deploy* 
men l principles of military partners and 
lo master the provision of logistical $ U P* 
plies. 

These are things which arc repeatedly 
practised by the other Nato partner*- 
The joint manoeuvre will boost lhefr eb 
mg in the Bundcswchr that it can coU nI 
on French support in u crisis situation. 

Continued on page IB 
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Russian red herrings scattered across 
a fashion publisher’s trail 


The big German publishing houses ure 
running out of room for domestic ex- 
pansion and are increasingly looking 
overseas. Berlelsman now does 60 per 
eeni of its husincss (in turnover terms) 
outside Germany. Springer is involved 
In a publishing project in Britain and is 
on the lookout for other chances; Griin- 

W hen the Russian-language edition 
of the fashion magazine, linrdti- 
Modcn, was launched in Moscow in 
March, it was as if the October Rc-volu- 
lion had simply not happened, 

Beautiful women dressed either in not 
very much or with un-Russian c|iic, 
mingled in the crowds and danced to reg- 
gae music and the blues. The launch was 
accompanied hy a massive fashion show. 

Ii was Aenne Burda’s day. The boss 
of tile publishing house was showing to 
an astonished world that the new man in 
the Kremlin and his charming wile had 
no objection to capitalist elegance in 
Dullsville. 

This first Russian edition of 240, (.mo 
copies is probahlv only a beginning. Be- 
tween Leningrad and Vladivostok there 
is a market for 1 5 million. 

ll is still being printed at the firm's 
German plant in Offenburg because 
work has not yet begun on a publishing 
and printing building in the Lianosov 
district of Moscow. 

Officials in the Soviet Light Ind us- 


er + .lahr Is involved, with mixed re- 
sults, in France and America. There 
have been sonic odd tnrn-ups: Burda, 
the firm which this year launched a 
fashion magazine in Russian with all the 
hype and ballyhoo of a capitalist event 
to try and capture an estimated buyer 
potential of 15 million, is going to have 

trie; Ministry, however, are optimistic 
that Ihirdit-MeiJcn will, in two or ihree 
years, be available al kiosks all over the 
Soviet Union 12 limes n year. 

Indeed the joint venture between 
Aenne Burda and “’Vneshlnrgisd at” are 
making publishing history. 

But, a Hamburg observer warned that 
“Burda must first of all build up a new 
division capable of handling harter 
trade. Stale officials are not likely 10 
use scarce foreign currency for a fash- 
ion magazine primed on glossy paper. 

Their line of approach is: Caucasian 
dried fruit lor patterns for clothes, 
smoked herrings in tomato sauce fur 
gravure priming machines. 

Barter specialists are the ones who 
will decide over the next few years 
whether the German fashion magazine 
experiment in the USSR carries 011 or is 
just n milestone along the way. 

Hubert Burda, after the breaking up 
of the family empire the sole sharehol- 
der in Burda GmbH of Offcnhurg/Mu- 
nich. is looking westwards. Vital km>\v- 
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to develop its counter-trade skills. The 
message is that, instead of hard cash, it 
will get back dried fruit and smoked 
herring in tomato sauce. Such can bc 
the price of expansion. In this article 
for Rhelnixcher Merkur/Chrtst mid Welt, 
Franz Wauschkuhn looks at the mus- 
cle-flexing of the big publishers. 

hnw is available in Frnnce in plant be- 
longing 10 the Imprinicric ct Editions 
Braun S.A. in Mulh 011 .se and a new 
priming works in Alt-Thann is strategi- 
cally placed close to the Paris-Barcclo- 
na and Basle-Milnn motorway. 

The day may come when Fluhert Bur- 
da's publications such as G Hicks- Revue, 
Meinv lanulie Ich, or Dus llutis will 
appear in French, Spanish nr Italian. 

In the meantime marketing managers 
with experience abroad can ask for 
dream snlaries for the the big four in 
German publishing arc very excited at 
prospects overseas. Even the most calm 
publishing house in the country. Hein- 
rich Bauer Vcrlag, Hamburg, has been 
infected with this enthusiasm. 

The Bauer subsidiary in London, H. 
Bauer Publishing, will launch a new 
women's weekly in Octoher under the 
editorship of Dennis Neeld. who is still 
editor-in-chief of Women’s World. 

Bauer introduced Women s World to 
America and Canada in 1979. When it 
has a circulation ot 1.4 million copies it 
will be “way out ol the red." 

The new women’s mnguzinc will hc 
primed at the beginning in Cologne. La- 
ter the priming contract will probably 
bc placed in Britain. 

The magazine Mu.xi France for young 
women lias already increased its circu- 
lation from 450.000 to 500,000 copies. 

Bauer's French edition of I'luyhitv 
topped the magical half million ligure 
with its revelations about the deter- 
mined wife of the French extreme-right 
political leader, Jean-Marie Le Pen. 

The circulation figures for the child- 
ren's magazine liussi Bar in Italy and 
Frnnce arc satisfactory and even TV 
PLits in Spain is on the way to its target 
circulation with 200,000 copies. 

Reinhard Mohn of Bertelsmann and his 
right-hand-man Mark Wossner would on- 
ly smile in sympathy at these figures. For 
the past ten years the Bertelsmann empire 
has been basking in the sunshine of suc- 
cess. Like a huge octopus its tentacles 
stretch out to media and leisure markets 
from Berlin’s Wannsee to Waikiki, and 
nothing is safe from this super-concern's 
purchasing frenzy. 

Trade overseas accounts for a good 

Continued from page 4 

housewives are said to find Saturday the 
worst day in the week because the shops 
close early 

German housewives are always in a 
hurry, preparing the Sunday joint and 
baking the Sunday cake while their hus- 
bands work in Ihe garden, wash the car 
or beaver away in the cellar doing repair 
work. 

When US servicemen are invited to vis- 
it German families they must, they are 
told, lake care not to bring with them cer- 
tain "cemetery flowers” or "red roses.” 

Heinz- Joachim Melder 
(Kolncr Srudl-Anzeigcr, Cologne. 

29 August 1987) 


6() per cent of Bcriclsninnn's total turn- 
over of DM 7.6 bit. Prufils last year were 
DM33l)m and with financing from its 
own resources of 27 per cent (a good 
billion demsehemnrks) further major 
purchases abroad are possible. 

With this concentration of financial 
power it is not surprising that the Ber- 
telsmann associate company in Ham- 
burg, Griiner + Jahr, slogs away where 
Bauer just fiddles about. 

The new British weekly Best, a sister 
publication to the Griiner -F Jahr 
Femme Acme tie, launched in France in 
1984 with a printing run of 1.8 million, 
was published with a circulation of one 
million copies. 

Best is just one of 36 Griiner + Jahr 
magazines with a total circulation of 
twelve million copies that appear in four 
language regions all over the world. 

The secret of their. success is simple: a 
theme such as family, teenagers, the 
home, the garden or knitting, is selected 
and a publishing concept is drawn up 
for the Federal Republic. This is adapt- 
ed to a greater or less extent in accord- 
ance with national and cultural condi- 
tions of the respective public abroad. 

The project is published opulently in 
lull-colour, but a distance is maintained 
from all political dispute. 

The guiding light in all this is Axel 
Gans, whose brainchild Pritim was 
launched in the opposite direction, how- 
ever. It i.s a woman’s magazine and was 
Jirsl produced in Franco and then early in 
1986 re-imported in n German version. 

Manfred Fischer, former chairman ni 
the Griiner + Jahr executive board, was 
the first to make tentative steps for ma- 
jor involve me 111 abroad hy G + J; firstly 
a cooperation agreement with a Paris 
publishing house and then the takcovci 
ol Parents Magazine E met prises Inc in 
New York. 

Then followed Geo for America, 
which became the most expensive Hop 
for the present Griiner + Jahr boss 
Gcrd Schulic-Milleii. It competed with 
the cheaper National (h'oyrttjiJiic and 
lost 35m dollars in the process. 

But this loss was only u flea bite for 
Griiner + Jahr with a world turnover of 
DM2.f)bn of which domestic sales ac- 
counted for DM I .obit. 

Europe’s largest daily newspaper 
publishing house. Axel Springer Vcrlag, 
is at a disadvantage. Christian Flerfurth, 
n member of the executive board said: 
"Newspapers have national peculiarities 
all their own and cannot be transposed 
elsewhere easily." 

He said that, in cooperation with suit- 
able partners abroad, Springer would 
invest direct in markets, not in foreign 
printing works. 

Springer does not have the financial re- 
sources of Bertelsmann so it cannot afford 
lo pay out money to gain experience. 

A decision has been reached in coop- 
eration with Independent Television 
Publications, London, in the battle for 
the programme magazine market. 

Auto-Oggi, a licensed edition of Auto- 
Bild, published by Mondsdori in Milan, 
has been a noticeable success in the con- 
fused Italian specialist magazine market. 

Publications dealing with love stories, 
romances with doctors and in Ihe forest 
are brought out by Springer subsidiary 
Cora with the Canadian Torslar/Harleq- 
uin Group. 

Why all this expansion? Domestically 
publishers cannot grow any more. The 
Monopolies Commission has made take- 
overs virtually impossible, while retail 
concerns, according to former Economics 
Affairs Minister Count Otto Lamhsdorff. 
"can drive a coach and four through cartel 
legislation.” fnUK Wauschkuhn 

(Rhcinischcr Merkur/Chri.M umJ Welt. 

Bonn. 28 AuguM 1VH7) 
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W hen tile New Vnj'k snick exchange 
boom began live years ;igu. some 
were talking about ilic boom of the een- 
lury. 

'Hie .super.stiiious were predicting ex- 
actly that when. <m 13 August 1 0X2. nf 
all dates. the Dow-Joncs Average 
readied the magic figure of 777. 

And indeed, from ihen on. the iiulc.x 
just went up and up and up until it 
reached 2.7tift. 

The lucky person Jo have the right 
mix of .stocks would have multiplied 
portfolio value three and a hall times 
over these five years. There were .similar 
gains on ihe world's other major stock 
e.\ changes. 

Woes this mean ih.it ihe aiteiein 
(iioingeoi.sj dream of gening rich with' 
*»ut any effort was about to be realised'? 

Fur some, perhaps. Fur those few in- 
vestors who liked to lake risks and who 
had a good nose for market movements. 

But not many were able precisely to 
predict the maxim uni margins between 
the hrgh-s and the lows. Most investors 
hopped round, in and out. from one 
slock to another in uu effort to hit the 
highs. 

The great mass of working people 
had nothing to do with this whole exer- 
cise. For i hem, it was a glittering bin Jif- 
ficuli-to-undcr.Mand world, and they 
kept well clear of it. 

Instead, they put their motley in sav- 
ings, in home ownership or elsewhere 
where the risks were low. such as suv- 1 
tugs certificates or fixed-interest- 1 
bearing securities. 

Only five per ecm of Wes I Germans r 

had a share portfolio in I N 5 and even f 

in America, where people are more giv- » 
cn to taking risks, there were in the r 
same year “only" 36 million shjrchol- 
-ders out of a pomla.ti.un of 240 million, t 


MONEY 


Small savers still sceptical 
about the stock market 


SiiddGUTSchfeZeiTUnyr 


Sinai! savers were in good company 
wiih their scepticism. The major finan- 
cial institutions such as insurance com- 
panies. pension funds and the remaining 
members of the Big Money Community 
lei most of their money work in “fixed- 
interest securities." 

Sound stock exchange brokers ad- 
vised their clients never to place more 
than between in and 15 per ecm of 
their capital in fickle stocks and shares. 
A pour outlook then for the small saver. 

It is a truism to say that all good 
things come to an end even for big earn- 
ers. When the speculation fever was at 
its height they had to bear in mind that 
events on intern at ionai markets are mu 
accidental (such as winning lotto num- 
bers or the throw of the dice) but that 
they are closely related to world liquid- 
ity supply and demand, that is influ- 
enced by decisions made by central 
banks. 

F.very strain ami relaxation on the 
money and capital markets, that are 
growing faster together ail the time, is 
rot levied seismographienlly in interest 
rates. 

Just as the text hooks would have it 
jhc uptu rn on fixed- interest bonds and 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 
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5 3* s d !h'«v tables in ihcsc n.w re r ere „ ce 

ov thunderstorms. * 

These figures compiled over ihe years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research, 8J y 

n ® k 1 '* f ° r CVei ? COUn,ry in lhe form a preface to the 

tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics. on climate 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 24.NU; 

Asia/ Australia; 240 pp. t DM 24.80: 

Africa, 130 pp., DM 24.80; 

Europe/USSR, 1 240 pp., DM 24.80 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1*709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 


securities begun in September ! l JKI. al- 
ums! ;i yeiii before the rally uu the stuck 
market took off. 

Conversely wc me unlay perhaps at 
the beginning of the end of a long peri- 
od <ifluw inieresi rates, alihmigh there 
is dispute iihoul this at the nmiiieni. 

There amid be little objection against 
price rises tin financial markets, were it 
n«»t I hat in smile countries, notably the 
USA and Japan, prices rises seem lu 
have completely lost i uitch with produc- 
tive factors such as earnings ratios, with 
lake-over bids coming to rcvscinhle po- 
ker schools out of all relation to share 
values. 

Professor Charles Kmdleberger of 
i lie Massachusetts Inst it me of Technol- 
ogy commented: “Behind the hull mar 
ket there is no boom in industrial invest- 
ment.*’ 

lu America over the past live yeais 
slocks have increased 25l) percent but 
there has only been a production 
giowtli ol 40 per cent (at current 
prices). 

I lie relationship between sluue 
price ill ci eases mid productivity ate 
raihet more solid in the Federal Ue- 
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ptihlic with the Japanese cc» n ,™ 
slightly less sol id. n,>m J 

Under these conditions should 
mu fear iluil the black days i n OcuT 
could be repealed, wheu^ 
prices tin Wall St reel collapsed? H 
There me two aspects to the 
l iiiulaniertlally ii is impossible mh a ,' 
“self- led'* boom or a strong dm, ' ! 
movement in a flexible network „fi 
iimieial markets. n ‘ 

Falling stock mu) share pri ftVan , 
a serious problem for national ccww , 
fines, because they not only affect iht 
(paper) wealth, acquired effortlessly cl 
brokets, juhbeis, dealers and g; im h| fri 
but also m vestments made by penfe 
funtls >itul insurance eoinpaiiies. 

Ibis wiHild be a catastrophe if, a*, 
the caily l‘»3(K. this led n> mixtaL 
ecoiioiiiie reactions, primarily ihrottJj, 
iratle by protectionist measures aiul/n 
e\perisi\ e- money policies applied at tit 
worst possible lime. 

Thank tiod it has been nhvioy 
many times recently that flexihilin 
and willingness to cooperate in close 
association with the world financial 
system is {winning to replace the oU. 
faial. saw'-ynuiscIMf-yoii-cyn phifos- 
ophy. 

Neilliei the two oil ciises nor the 
worsening of the world debt erb/or 
the beginning ol the I USDs cuuMfcivc 
Iwen niasteied it tilings weft wthci- 


(Sli.l.lfiil>, i, t 


/ bnur K'timilski 
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It’s a wealthy society - for 
those who’re prosperous 


H eadlines this summer have regular- 
ly vie dared that the (ienuans have 
never been so rich as they are now . 

Various .snivels indicated that people 
have moneiaiy wealth of over 
I)M2.00bliii, lour limes more than in 
Iw7t). 

Sums 01 be 1 ween DMS’.OOd mid 
UM't I JMitl per household have been 
i|iioicd - w ith many people saying that, 
in that ease, somemie must have far 
more Ilian they. 

People are saving a lot. but there is 
Mime supposition in exactly how much. 
\VI1a1 is coi lain is that this wealth is dis- 
tributed unevenly. 

The savings banks association says 
that there are no grounds to believe that 
people in l his country are well-to-do. 
Thirteen per cent of households have 
either no savings at all or their debts 
cancel out their savings. 

On the whole, the richest 1 u p er cent 
of households have almost hull ihe 
country's entire monetary wealth. 

, This information comes from random 
sample surveys, which for manv arc too 
vague. 

But there is no arguing thai produc- 
tive wealth, the ownership of busi- 
nesses, is concentrated, ns always, in re- 
latively few hands, 

and nr fJ solruc th « l many fight .Shy of risk 
and prefer to save for their own home. 

The Dresdner Bank estimates that at 

if* r-sftic 

i herc arc deb,s to,a,|in g 

DMH20bn of which DM630bn has been 
meurred to finance home ownership. 
These figures take the shine off the 


households’ sating in pn cent ol dispr 
able income, was lowei in I lie lust lialfc 
lhe I USDs limit in the I97U-I975 peri-d 
The lenson.s can only he guessed ai. 

Certainly uiiemploymeitt and 
number of people on soeial sccwii) 
benclits play a role. As a rule iliev au 
not coucet lied w iih savings. 

There is also a shilt in ihe age make 
up of lhe populalioii. Then- aiv iim« 
pensioners. who usually do no| have a® 
cash (o put aside as'thev »lid at lh 
height ol llieii winking lives. 

They pinbably do m>i sciimp 
save because ihe lensuiis lor savin/ 
w lieii they w ere young no longer 

Similar inllueiices a I feci tile yountf' 
generation. I hey do not earn niueA 
their lirst jobs and yet arc confab 
w ith many claims on w hat they do ‘■’.in'- 

It ci mid also be that lew »* 
saved because increased wage* sa ’ 
flies are being used to bus consumer 
goods. More is financed direct ln«n 
monthly earnings. 

People in this country with reasonably 
asseis can see no point in piling ih<uisaii<f 
• »l mm ks upon thousands more. 

Others who would like to do w> 
not have The means (less ihan ever aft* 1 
the shortening of savings promotion.) 

Last year people had disposable in* 
cmites of PMI.200bn. Calculated p^ f 
head of population West Germans 
nnl top of the list. 

Figures for 19K5 for gross naiinni 1 
product per capita showed thnt not 
the AnicricnnH, Canadians and 
were in from of West Germans, but ^ 
the Swedes. Danes and Finns. 

International comparisons of this s 0 ^ 
should he regarded with caution becau^ 
of alrercd exchange rates and purchase 
power, but nevertheless we have no r€3 ’ 


stntpmanf - . “ ,fc wuiniigt mies an« pi 

corrtim ■ asse - s a . nd liabiUties - Ac " power, but nevertheless we have 
Bundeshlni f ,n « VeS,1 i fiat ' 0nS made by the sons for fec, » n 8 financially on top. 
so wgen 0 save° P C 3TC n ° ,0nfier quite Utrhurd MeyentM 

The . (Kiilnvrjjcadi-Anzcigcr.Co^" 

ne savings ratio, that is private 2s Augu-« 
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BERLIN RADIO SHOW 


Information and entertainment ride 
on the digital revolution 



A mong the most significant exhibits 
at the Berlin Radio Show were pro- 
ducts in the fields of digital audio tape 
(DAT), compact disc video (CD video), 
radio data system (RDS), and videotext- 
programincd video recorder (VP V). 

About 350 exhibitors from 23 countries 
showed off their products in 76,U00 
square metres of space, or 19 acres, at the 
font of Berlin’s Radio Tower. 

Two tendencies are increasingly ap- 
parent. The first is that digital technol- 
ogy is steadily gaining ground over ana- 
log technology, with new chip gener- 
ations making new functions possible, 
and often at very little extra cost. 

The .second is the way in which enter- 
tainment electronics is increasingly 
combined with telecommunications. 

The TV screen can be used not only 
to receive television programmes but al- 
so for a growing range of data and 
video-phone services. 

Many Radio Show stands highlighted a 
topical development; digital audio tape. 
DAT is to the compact disc what the cas- 
sette recorder is to the record-player. 

The digital recording technique makes 
the superb quality of CD recordings possi- 
ble, and digital tape is now available to 
make recordings of one’s own that arc in- 
distinguishable from the original. 

DAT cassettes are not much larger 
than a matchbox, yet two hours of 
stereo music can be recorded on the 60 
metres of tape, or four hours of slightly 
lower LP quality. 

Conventional audio enssettes arc 
about twice the size and run tape past 
the tape head roughly five limes faster. 

This is offset by a recording tech- 
nique similar to thnt of video recorders, 
which makes DAT recorders fairly ex- 
pensive. 

Fast wind and rewind run at up to 
200 times lhe recording speed, so the 
title required can be located in a matter 
of seconds. 

DAT has one major drawback: it is 
too good. Recording quality is indistin- 
guishable from that of the original re- 
cording, which is an open invitation to 
pirate producers. 

That worries everyone who has any- 
thing to do with music, (except perhaps, 
the consumer) from composers to record- 
ing companies. They don’t want DAT. 

— ^A»-o-4^BuJv-»aii«factory -programme 
quality will not be available in time for 
the launching. Digital radio will not 
reach Europe — by satellite — until ear- 
ly next year at the earliest. 

No major recording company plans 
to market recorded DAT cassettes, for 
the lime being, and negotiations are un- 
der way for an electronic spoiler that 
will make it impossible to copy CDs. 

Agreement has yet to be reached, 
however, and the talks could end incon- 
clusively, with DAT recorders for sale 
without 'the electronic "muzzle." 

Besides, audio magazines are already 
testing how easy it is to crack codes of 
this kind. 

Nearly all leading European ind Jap- 
anese manufacturers had DAT equip- 
ment on show in Berlin. What they were 
unabie to say is whether they were able 


or willing to supply customers before 
the year's end. 

Uncertainty over the electronic spoil- 
er is heightened by uncertainty ns to 
what DAT equipment will cost to buy. 
DM3,000 seems likely to be about the 
lowest retail starling price. 

At that price there won’t be many bu- 
yers, especially as CD equipment is sell- 
ing well. 

The first DAT recorders muy hnvc 
German brand names but they will be 
imported from Japan. 

Even Philips had a DAT recorder on 
show, presumably in keeping with the 
philosophy that nu-one can afford not 
to be in the running. 

Philips are very doubtful whether 
there is any point in DAT. They are still 
working hnrd on a compact disc that can 
be recorded and erased; it is unlikely to 
be available before the early 1990s. 

The compact disc, unveiled only four 
years ago, is still the star of the hifi 
show. It is likely to far outstrip the con- 
ventional gramophone record by the 
latter’s centenary. 

German retailers alone expect to sell 
one million CD players this year, as 
against 650,000 Iasi year, and prices 
have plummeted dramatically. 

The first CD players cost nearly 
DM3,000. Special offers are now available 
for less than DM200. A DM500 player 
has been known to rate best in tests. 

It almost looks as though CD players 
were sold, hi bargain prices to boost 
sales of discs, which are still more ex- 
pensive than conventional records. 

A more advanced version of the au- 
dio CD. CD video, was unveiled in Ber- 
lin. It is a digital video disc. 

The video disc is not n new idea, but the 
analog variety, launched by Philips some 
years ngo, was a flop and has long ceased 
to be marketed to the general public. 

The new CD video players cun play 
four different kinds of disc, first the sil- 
ver audio CD and the gold video CD 
single, both 1 2cm in diameter. 

The single plays either 20 minutes of 
music or six minutes of sound and vi- 
sion — in other words, a video clip. 

The 20cm video disc can be played 
on both sides, with 20 minutes of sound 
and vision on each side. The 30cm 



L 


video disc plays for 
an hour each side, 

Philips say the first 
video CD player 
should be available 
from November 
and cost about 
DM1,600. The old 
analog video discs 
can be played on the 
new device, A dozen 
recording comp an- j 
ies and roughly half 
n dozen film com- 
panies plan to en- ^ 
sure there is an ade- 
quate range of CD 
video discs available 
in time for the 
launch. Polygram, a 
Philips subsidiary, 
plans to start with 
60 singles from the 
hit parade, plus a 
range of classics 
and pop music on qq video, a picture 
the medium-sized 

CD, while concert recordings up to 100 
minutes long will be available on the 
30cm (12-inch) discs. 

The CD video single will cost a little 
more than a conventional maxi. Pro- 
posed retail prices are reported to be 
DM14.80 to DM16.80. Larger discs 
will cost between DM45 and DM100. 

It is hard to say whether CD video 
will be., u- hit.- Philips are particularly 
hopeful the video clip kids will buy in 
bulk; discotheques too, of course. 

Colour TV celebrated its 20th birth- 
day m this year's Berlin- Radio Show, II 
was launched in 1967 when Foreign 
Minister Willy Brandt, ns he then was, 
pushed the symbolic button. 

Jumbo TV sets are the latest craze. 
Sets with a diagonal of 70cm used tu be 
the largest on the market; many manu- 
facturers have now introduced 82cm or 
85cm models. 

They weigh 60kg, which makes them 
almost lightweights in comparison with 
ihe 125kg at which 95cm sers weigh in. 
They cost roughly DM8,000 and are 
supplied mainly to hotels and confer- 
ence centres. 

Manufacturers, including aerial 





of the future. 
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This analog hlfl set la valued at 30,000 marks. 
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manufacturers, are hopeful thnt satel- 
lite-relayed programmes directly re- 
ceivable by domestic viewers will boost 
business. 

TV-Sat’s launching is progressively 
postponed. The latest deadline is 12 
November, but not until some time next 
year will everyone he able to receive 
SAT 1 , RTL plus. 3SAT and Cuts plus 
with Ihcuid of it small dish antenna. 

The aerial is expected to cost 
DM2,500 for a detached house, bin 
here, ns in other sectors, the Japanese 
mny he good for si surprise or two. 

Programmes will be broadcast via 
TV-Sat in a new PAL standard known 
ns D2MAC and featuring digital trans- 
mission. heller picture quality mui up to 
four liifi sound channels. 

This facility will make it possible to 
transmit programmes simultaneously in 
several languages. 

Multi-standard TV sets on show at 
Berlin are capable of receiving pro- 
grammes transmitted in both PAL and 
D2MAC. 

Given the growing digitalisation of 
TV sets the extra cost cannot be prohib- 
itive. TV-Sat programmes relayed to 
cable viewers will, incidentally, be con- 
verted to PAL in the cable, as it were. 

In contrast to jumbo sets, flat screens 
are making slow headway. Philips exhi- 
bited their first LCD colour TV. a mini- 
set with a 7.5cm diagonal. 

It doesn't use u conventional cathode 
ray tube. It relies instead on liquid crys- 
tal display — like digital watches and 
calculators. 

HDTV, or high- resolution TV, was 
on show merely in the shape of a hand- 
ful of prototypes. It has twice as many 
lines as standard TV and a larger num- 
ber of frames per second. 

Wide-scrcen TV is also hailed as 0 
cinema-style experience, hut manufac- 
turers have yet to agree on an interna- 
tional standard, so it is unlikely to be 
with us much before the mid- 1 99 Os. 

Besides, views differ on whether 
HDTV is so much better than D2M AC. 

Video recording has been progress- 
ively simplified. The VPS video pro- 
gramme system makes it possible 10 re- 
cord a film screened on TV to the exact 
second even if the previous programme 
Continued on page 8 
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BUSINESS 


Ni vea: 7 5 years of 
pouring into pores 


skin crcjint Ira* been on ilio 
market J«ir 75 years — and it js jn.vi 
l,u r tfniulsiun r»T Fat nncf water now 
i,!< ,r w « ,s "'hurt il Wfi.v /uiiiicficiJ in l l J 1 2. 

il was developed by a chemist called 
Oscar Troplnwilz, who produced the 
mixlure in a butler churn at his shop in 
Lokslcdt, a Hamburg suburb. 

Neither has the packaging changed 
since, in 1 932. it was taken out of a tube 
ami put into a hhic-nml-whiic tin. 

Today Nivea (the name is derived 
Irorn the Latin for “snow white") is the 
most important product made by Bci- 
ersdorf AG in Hamburg. Turnover is al- 
most a hiJJinn marks a year, a quarter of 
il in West Germany. 

Niven’s success is not due to the 
once-in-a-lifctinie brain-wave of an in- 
spired inventor but more the result of 
careful marketing over the years, which 
is something Bcicrsdorf is renowned 
for. 

Niyea is, like most proprietary 
brands, a typical product of its period. 
Marketing boss Hans-Jurgen Prick said 
ir became big business in the years of 

f hp U/nn ■ 


market Jur 75 years — and it is just 


market, hut of * 

maintaining a mar- i| 

fcet that was being 
totally endangered. 

Herr Prick again: SmBtM 

"We were afraid 
consumers 
change over 
to the special pro- 
ducts." But iucreas- 
ing competition 7-- 
and the change in K'-'wwl 
consumer habits to ■ 8 8 
products geared up 
to their demands 

ilid not bring Nivea Cold , wet and wl 
into any real crisis 

in the short-term. The third element in 
the situation was tin extensive change in 
trading methods. 

The successful introduction of the 
self-service system into foodstores 
made it possible for these stores to cut 
m on the cosmetics and skin care trade 
of specialist sales outlets. These were 
the specialist shops that had sold Nivea 
and to which so much care and attention 
had been given. 

A greater part of the success of Hen- 
kel s "Creme 21" was due to the fact 
that Henkel moved into these new stiles 
methods whole-heartedly. 

It was n crisis situation for Bcicrsdorf 


il 


!| 
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Cold, wet and windy. And healthy. 


the Wanderbewegung. when tramping . J * " crisis situation for Beiersdorl “ The^eneral 11 Kj^f .h t 

And the outdoors became popular S !" The company’s style for- mint i f hc J,dvor,,Sl? ' 

«•» b^doir aliljugh .his IL cr J ki " 

"nr r-tne-t rom c vB rCTr^^nrtr^rcamr^c dfcdecisivc moment for Niven thm ,f lhcrc Wi,s a bet- 


H . - K”K U,UI ' | . , . — r j ■’ '’ijii iiii- 

, JL')2i s whcn wc >men left the boudoir . , . . ,lc rcacli °n, although this was 

i’r^iynm'rtcvBrarwrenf'ip^jccarnp-ac-- — ^5ii5S**!^®mAn\ent for Niven thm until 
Lplable to expose the skin — clean „ m*tJgiVjic- fami success to success. 

esh and healthy skin,” suid Herr Prick.* Uctersdorf commissioned an ex ten - 


duct so nothing was to be changed, not 
even the packaging. The main aim was to 
give the brand a new, youthful image. 

At this point Bcicrsdorf executives 
showed that in time of need they could 
forget their polite reserve. 

Nivea showed its muscle in tin adver- 
tising campaign that is still remembered 
in the advertising business and that gave 
employment to any number of lawyers 
over a long period of time. 

In the campaign each advertisement 
was published only once because of the 
immediate legal action taken by the 
company’s competitors. 

I he general tenor of the advertise- 


(PhniurNIVl-A 
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iresh and healthy skin," said Herr Prick 
Nivea survived the 1920s and the 
1930s, although it once seemed that it 
might be consigned to the pages of his- 
tory together with that era. 

Bui it nourished to reach its first cri- 
sis at the end of the 1960s and the be- 
ginning of the 1970s. 

This was when consumers began to 
change their values, a development 
which js obvious today but not so obvi- 
ous then. 

Many competitor firms around this 
time marketed new products in the field 
Schwarzkopf introduced “Kalodcrma"; 
Colgate came out with “Palmolive"; and 
Linger + Fischer linked “Creme das" to 
the success of a shower lotion. 

The strongest competition came, how- 
ever [rant the detergent manufacturer 
Henkel of Dusseldorf. "Creme 21" in an 
orange-coloured plastic container was in- 
troduced as a competitor product to Ni- 


vu tm witn- 

Sivc market analysis. This showed that 
customers had, as always, considerable 
confidence in the product. 

Herr Prick said: "The Nivea brand 
was prized by the trade and consumers 
alike lor ns good name And quality." 

This went so far that consumers were 
prepared to transfer the goodwill they felt 
for Nivea to other products with the same 
brand name. But Prick added that "the 
brand hnd become a little old fashioned." 

The strategy that developed from this 
survey w as typical of the reserved and 
measured methods of Bcicrsdorf mar- 
keting. 

Consumers obviously accepted the pro- 

Contlnued from page 7 

has overshm the mark by a few seconds. 

et users still have trouble in pro- 
gramming their recorder. So two new 
systems have been introduced to help 

m&KC nrPCKllina . . r 


cream r»r sixty years. If there was a hci- 
tcr one we would he producing it. 

The success was enormous. Wciliekc 
commented: “lu less than two year Ni- 
ven cream hnd won hack its leading po- 
sition m the market for general and 
Imnd creams with about 30 per cent of 
the market and the newcomers on the 
market quickly fell hack in six per cent." 

Bui that was only a first step. Niven 
marketing managers had conic to the 
conclusion from their analyses of the 
market that in the long-term the total 
skin cream market would stagnate and 
nn increase in Nivea volume sales would 
be impossible. 

These findings led to the dcvclop- 
ment of a programme that was succcss- 
lul and is still in operation. 

The venerable old lady Nivea cream 
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* the young. It quickl y es _ J\ ms have been introduced to help From next April all stations in ih P 
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Hans-Otto Wobcke, of Beier.sdurfs n , • broadcast at least “ 

management board, said- **r«, ion . ® ne futures a stylus used to i-mA a linked to th* one ^ °gramme 


u _ vapbllAC. 

Hans-Otto Wobcke. of Beier.sdorrs 
management board, said: “By 197 | ; t 
had captured a sizable 12 per cent of 
the market, half at Nivea's expense." 

■p™ W3S only parl of the chal- 

lengc. There was a more serious battle 

going on. not so spectacular and not no- 
ticed so much by the public as the 
competition between Henkel and Bei- 
ersdorf. 

Herr Prick said that it was the arrival 
on the scene of special products such as 
night creams, day creams or creams for 
dry skin. 

This came in exactly with consumer 
liberation. Consumers began to demand 
special items," he said. 

For Niyea it was not only a question 


Motorists seem likely to have life 
made easier for them soon. The RDS ra- 
dio data system unveiled in Berlin is to 
be launched all over Europe 
From next April all stations in the 
23- ARD radio network win 
bar^o/TT “ S,yl “ S USed IO • «"W“ 'ihcRD^s,™ pr ° gramme 

in, Awiiisrr-* 

ew programme magazines print these rather than just the fn*m. p grai " me 
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11 T' iS 10 8C* a crowd of children (new pro 
1 nets). These would be promoted injusi 
Hie same way that Nivea hud been pro- 

1 im, I U ‘ d ’ h y l£, yi»g stress on cleanliness 
1 ami fitness. 

In short the new products would hc 
■ promoted along the original lines ol Ni- 
ven s success, mi accent on clean, fresh, 
healthy skin, ami the brand name Nivea 
would be piomincnt. There was nt 
place for problems in the wholesonn 
Nivea world. 

From Nivea’s heginuings in 191) 
there had been a range of other pro 
ducts. Following tile Nivea philosophy 
new articles were developed. In 197! 
and 1972 cautious trials were made 
with babyeare products. 

lb 1974 the word (fare) wa« 

applied to a “Ni vea-:i| ires- 1. ol ion,” a b- 
lion to lessen the effects of too mud 
sun-bathing — agreed not a .scrum 
problem. 

Two years Inter a "f ‘renie-Mad“ »» 
produced, for bathing had long since 
ceased to he a weekly event. Many iicopk 
were now taking a shower or hath daily. 

Niven opened up other market sec- 
tors through the trend lo greater body 
cure. In 1984 a “Pncge-Sl.ampon" rat 
launched and a “Pflege" rinse to head 
niter the daily hair wash. 

Last year a range of products for men 
appeared including a cream Tor .din 
care after shaving. 

All these Nivcu auxiliary produd* 
avc one thing in common: they sik“ 0 ‘ 
complicated mass products, existing®* 
wholesome world. 

The Nivea philosophy, still hased on 
the youth movement attitudes of the 
1 920s, docs not take into consideration, 
for example, dandruff in its products for 
washing hair. 

Turnover shows how important tht 
development of auxiliary products, “tlw 
children," has been in maintaining Ifo 
brand name. Within the past ten years 
the cream alone only increased its turn- 
over by 4 1 per cent, little more than the 
price increase over the period. 

Growth has been achieved by d> e 
range of auxiliary products that 
creased turnover fourfold and now ac- 
counts for almost three-quarters of NF 
vea business. 

But Nivea cream remains the “moifr 
er who has smoothed the way in life foi 
her daughters and who has made sure 
that they have a good pedigree. 

Now it is the daughters who are keep- 
ing the mother young. The art of mar- 
keting is to teach the daughters not W 
forget [heir origins. faWZ)l>n 

(Rhein Isc her Merkur/Chrfsf und Wflki 
Bunn, 28 August 198 7 ) 
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THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 


Makers fight emission problems as 
buyers shun the diesel motor 


D iesel car sales are declining despite 
the fact that, overall, car sales this 
year are up. Diesel sales increased 
mctcorically in the 1980s to the point 
where, last year. I hey accounted for 
27.4 percent of new cars registered. 

But, in the first three months or this 
year, their share had dropped lo a mere 
21.9 per cent — and the trend is 
continuing. 

The diesel is economical, but repoits 
that its exhaust gases could cause can- 
cer have obviously put buyers off. 

Particles in the gases are being 
blamed. They have to bc filtered out and 
that means that filters will have to be in- 
stalled. 

Time and money have been heavily 
invested in particle filter research and 
development. Progress has been made 
but filters cannot yet be mass produced. 

For the next few years at least, diesel- 
engined vehicles, especially commercial 
vehicles, will continue to emit a lot of- 
possibly carcinogenic soot particles. 

Last year diesel sales were boosted by 
car-buyers’ environmental conscious- 
ness. New models fitted with catalytic 
converters were said lo reduce emission 
substantially; they were also mad tax- 
exempted. 

But few laymen knew the difference 
between various categories of conver- 
ter, pollution reduction classifications 
and Euro-standards. 

Who, for that matter, could guarantee 
that German holidaymakers would be 
able to buy unleaded fuel in other Euro- 
pean countries? Confusion was the rule. 
A diesel seemed the unswer. 

Diesel engines easily comply with Eu- 
ropean emission standards for carbon 
monoxide, unburnt hydrocarbons and 
nitric oxides. 

That is why they were classified as 
pollution-reduced and thus road tax-ex- 
empted, which was a welcome bonus for 
the car-buyer. 

Times have now changed. Diesel- 
owners still enjoy tax privileges but the 
Federal government has been widely criti- 
cised for being uncritical of the diesel. 

No-one knows how serious the health 
hazard is, and all that can be said for 
sure is that the diesel engine, as op- 
posed to the conventional car engine, 
emits both gas and particles — mainly 
soot. 

These soot particles consist of un- 
burnt carbon and ash and are the result 
of specific diesel combustion in the en- 
gine. They find their way into the lungs 
via the air we breathe. 

*Phe3httony^vtth-them’a wide range of . 

chemicals. Views vary widely on the ef- 
fect of these chemicals. 

The Federal Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, Berlin, says particle emis- 
sion ought, as a health precaution, to be 
kept as low as possible. 

Professor Thron of the Federal 
Health Office, Berlin, stresses thai leng- 
thy research is still in progress on the 
subject. 

Be that as it may, the demand for par- 
ticle filters is on the increase. Research 
and development have been under way 
for years, but many problems are still 
unsolved. 

One is technical in nature. It is how to 
remove the soot retained in the filter. 
Failing regeneration, the entire exhaust 
will sooner or later be clogged and the 
engine will stall. 


The second problem is political. As 
so often, representatives or the 1 2 mem- 
ber-countries of the European Com- 
munity agree only to disagree. That is 
why there are still no binding European 
regulations for diesel particle emission. 

All there is is a 1975 demand that 
diesel soot must not obscure vision. 

The situation is clearer in the United 
States, where the statutory ceiling is 
0.1 24 grams nt solid matter emit led by a 
diesel exhaust per kilometre. 

In California 11.055 grams is the limit. 
In the Europcun Community there is 
talk or a ceiling of about 0.3 grams per 
kilometre. 

Despite the dispute over statutory li- 
mits industry has not been inactive in 
particle filter development. Even with- 
out filters 90 per cent of German diesel- 
engined cars comply with US emission 
regulations. 

This point is stressed by Volkswag- 
en's Erich Ewen. VW works jointly with 
Audi in particle emission research. 

The VW Golf, marketed outside Ger- 
many as the Rabbit, and the VWJetta is 
equipped with n transmission that com- 
plies with US statutory requirements 
even without a particle filter. 

Volkswagen are nonetheless keenly 
and actively interested in developing a 
filter for mass manufacture. The prob- 
lems are said in be political rather than 
technical in nature. 

“Legal specifications are whin we 
lack,"' Ewen says. Statutory limits would 
affect the cost, nnture and extent of 
development. “At present," lie says, “wc 
are investing heavily on the basis of 
nothing specific." 

That is why Volkswagen are not pre- 
pared to forecast when particle filters 
might go into mass production. 

Ford’s Friedmann Nusch sounds a si- 
milar note, referring lo an “enormous 

vV-::-:' --’y :*,•* : 
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uncertainty for carmakers due to ceil- 
ings not yet having been decided." 

Even so. Ford engineers are fully 
briefed for action on any decision that 
may be reached in Brussels. “Research," 
he says, “is very intensive and most adv- 
anced.” 

Technical problems remain to be 
solved for engines of over two litres. 
Smaller Ford diesels already comply 
with stringent US standards, 

Competition may be fierce in the mo- 
tor industr^and all carmakers may be 
keen to make a breakthrough with parti- 
cle filters of their own, but Nusch is 
convinced that all motor manufacturers 
have reached roughly the same level of 
development. 

Even Opel, who manufacture a strict- 
ly limited number of diesel models, are 
investing heavily in lime and money to 
develop particle filters. 

Various approaches are being tested 
at BMW too. Which system will make 
the running? No-one yet knows. 

Emission levels under consideration 
in the European Community are no 
problem for BMW, but the Munich car- 
maker feels duty-bound to carry out re- 
search into environmentally A1 tech- 
nologies. 


As matters stand, the company would 
have difficulty in complying with the 
emission level in force in California, hut 
BMW's Christoph Hnsssnys they aren't 
interested in the US diesel market. 

The same cannot be said of Daimler- 
Benz. where three- litre turbo diesel cars 
for the US market are already equipped 
with a standard particle filler. 

This model is specially designed for 
the US market and unsuitable tor Euro- 
pean conditions. Higher outdoor tem- 
peratures in America's Deep South 
make il easier to burn out soot that has 
collected in the filter. 

The filter with with US models are 
equipped also works more satisfactorily 
because American motorists drive long- 
er distances in a different traffic flow. 

“Americans," says Daimler-Benz’s Dr 
Manfred Fortnagcl. "arc far more pa- 
tient than German motorists when it 
conics to technical shortcomings that 
still occur front time in lime" 

Dr Fortnagcl does not expect a satis- 
factory solution to emerge for the Euro- 
pean market in the next few years, so hc 
is firmly convinced the European Com- 
munity will specify limits that can he ea- 
sily met without filters. 

Commercial vehicles are another 
matter; they are almost without excep- 
tion diesel-engined and their panicle 
emission is far higher than that of a priv- 
ate car. 

Particle fillers such as might be used 
in private cars nrc ruled out on technical 
grounds for trucks or buses. 

The problem is that of gelling rid or 
particles that accumulate in the filler. 

With private cars exhaust tempera- 
tures can at least help lo regenerate the 
filter, hut commercial vehicles run at 
much lower exhaust temperatures. Un- 
aided, they are sure to run into prob- 
lems. 

Daimler-Benz have shortlisted about 
40 possible solutions lo this technical 
problem. A number of Mercedes buses 
arc undergoing endurance trials of ex- 
perimental particle filters in a number 
of cities. 

Specific findings are not yet available, 
which is why the research department is 
not yet prepared lo forecast when the 
particle filter will have reached the 
stage at which scries production is pos- 
sible. 

Klaus-Jnachim Krnnz of Kassbohrer, 
the Swabian bus manufacturers, says in 
contrast that he expects most buses to 
have filters by 1990-91. 

His company arc currently working 
on three filler systems and plan to run 
the first experimental buses this year. 

The sooner the better. Environmental 
awareness is growing more and more 
widespread and some local authorities 
are already insisting on particle fillers 
before agreeing to buy new buses. 

Even so, Ulrich Bulang of MAN in 
Munich feels filters will not be a regular 
feature until they are made mandatory. 
His reason is that they make a bus be- 
tween DM25.000 and DM30,000 more 
expensive. 

MAN are working on an extensive re- 
search programme to develop fillers for 
their vehicles, but they too feel they are 
working very much “in the dark.” 

Says Dr Bulang: “Our main problem 
at present is the lack of statutory regul- 
ations.” 


In conjunction with Auwiirler, 
Klockiier-Huinhoklt-Deulz have deve- 
loped a particle filler system that is al- 
ready undergoing trials in public irans- 
port. 

But KMD engineers arc mainly inter- 
ested in particle filters for industrial en- 
gines and construction machinery. That, 
the company says in a press statement, 
is a “main task for the present." 

Just as KUD are collaborating with 
Auwiincr, so many motor manufactur- 
ers rely on the collaboration of compo- 
nent suppliers. 

Research is in progress everywhere 
•it full pelt because many must fend a 
hand b* keep the difficulties under 
control. 

Giin ter Beck of Dcgussn in Frank- 
run admits, however, that: “It is only 
interesting to develop something for 
which a market exists." 

Ho feels one doesn’t yet exist. The 
logic is simple: no statutory limits, no 
need for filters. 

Dcgussn arc working on a catalytic 
layer to reduce perceptibly the temper- 
ature at which the filter is regenerated. 
It isn’t at all easy. Beck says: 

“There is nn standard pattern or uni- 
versal solution; the entire propulsion 
system needs to he taken into consid- 
eration." 

Dcgussn, like Corning in Wiesbaden, 
arc working together with several car- 
makers. Corning applications engineer 
Dr Uwe Zink feels the development 
phase has already been completed. 

All that is now needed is to develop 
overall systems to make their use un- 
problematic. 

Eherspiichcr in Esslingcn are also 
heavily committed, saying they are 
much closer to a solution for private 
cars Ilian fui commercial vehicles. 

Despite a decade's research 
Eherspiichcr arc still far from scries 
production of particle Tillers for trucks 
and buses, says PRO Herbert Brunch. 
The company lacks experience in this 
sector. 

The Americans, who set nn example 
with their low statutory ceilings and 
use of filters, have largely reverted to 
petrol engines. 

But Branch is enthusiastic about the 
mutual support between component 
suppliers and manufacturers. Contacts 
arc very close. 

Carmakers also maintain close con- 
tacts with Bosch of Stuttgart, where re- 
search engineers are following up a dif- 
ferent approach. They have devised a 
particle filter that differs substantially 
from the usual. 

Soot is propelled hack into the en- 
gine for afterburning and converted in- 
to carbon. Yet even this solution is not 
the idea to end all ideas. 

“It can coke up the engine," says 
Bosch’s Eckhardt D. NoeJtc. Besides, 
it may not be the most economic solu- 
tion, as “technically nearly everything 
is feasible." 

Technology is certainly progressing 
by leaps and bounds. Development en- 
gineers arc going to great lengths to re- 
duce the burden on our environment 
as far as possible. 

What is lacking is clear legal regul- 
ations, but disagreement and indeci- 
sion are hallmarks of the politicians re- 
sponsible in Brussels. 

The environment and, in the final an- 
alysis, mankind will be the losers. How 
paradoxical, given that new statutory 
ceilings under consideration but not by 
any means yet passed are already out- 
moded long before they have been ap- 

proved. Norbert Mitmacht 

(Msnnhcimer Morgen, 2 1 August 1987) 
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Full houses for the biggest 
names in little companies 

Ibis was an eternal Ini man theme, 
""bedded in African rhythms with 
. OUAIjyTAtfjSBLATT ertss-crossing and sometimes a kind „f 

' shoving movement. 

T , , . T, I ,cn lllt,rc "as Carlo! ta Ikcdu's 

he fourth international Sommer- . nib scream dial echoed in the eur, 

theater in F-Irimli i.? C hit .\tikii_ rhi> nh.-w.-i ..r .. II ■ r»_ 


' 1 ; 


in Hamburg uriracied big 
names among small drama companies 
from all over the worlil. 

Attendances were up 30 per cent and 
JO per cent of the performances over 
the Four weeks were sellouts. 

The Summcrthcutcr is now the largest 
festival for independent companies in 
Germany. It is held in the Kampnagclfa- 
bnk which, for 1 00 years was occupied 
by n crane manufacturer. 

Thirty-five groups from West Gcr- 
matiy France. Italy. Spain. Belgium, 
Poland. South Africu and Japan per- 
formed. There were 90 performances 

r i. 1 ?® a wide nmgc of cn fcrtainmcnt 
of all kinds, different from the kind of 
theatre put on by stale-subsidised 
theatres. 

The groups are more experimental, 
innovative. less riddled with red-tape, 
more flexible, more political, pluckier in 
fat^ because of their very independence. 

They regard themselves ns the stand- 
ard bearers of an nnii-csinbiishmcni 
theatre. 

Dance theatre contributions included 
the Senegalese dancer, Elsa WoJiiaston 
in Paris; Ultim a Vez and Ro -’ 

Carlotia fkeda. from Japan; tind Adria- 
na Bonello from Italy. 

This alternative theatre also included ! 
political theatre from South Africa, the ■ 
terrific scene-changes of the Polish 
group Tcntr Nowy and ihc video-opera i 

ihLu a ™ ra , As,rm,n - ■ production for 
this year s documenta in Kassel. 

St rTi'o h , Hn . mb Ure f “ liVal " lso included 
straight plays such as the Ucrichi ftir 

™L A x' Iemie « “ P,ay by ' 

£ a ri Xave r Krnet2 hascd 0,1 Franz : 
KafU, and the Ode an das Utwidgliche , \ 

whS y - fr ? m t Munich ’ s Kammerspicl 
which includes the severely hancli- 

□mdn r Ct ° r i, Peler RaUke ' Q ^hmpnagel J 

tha ‘ was ™uch lo be praised, j 

fes ivll i PrOdUC,l0n did show lhat ‘he 

festival was not entirely involved in “in- r 
dependent" theatre. r 

L a T F.?r aC ! i< J n o 0mpany from Catalonia, [; 

Fu . ra 1,6,8 Bau *. was a very different 
fhmg from straight theatre, wild in fact 

lidco dB 6 amU r filMari ng fixture of 
video, dance, theatre and ShakesDearc 
put on by the Belgian Needcompany. 

Alternative dance theatre, more com- 
monly called modern dance sup^Td 
by fairly iradilional jazz d a „ c i!£°"l, 
noi so new. The. thinp worth seems 

were °he no °I modern d ““ theatrf; 
were the non-European elements tha 

disregard local tradition and surorise 
with their new ideas. rpnse 

mn Th,S h WaS the case with Elsa Wollias- 
ion. whose production Privileges 

Wolliaston did the choreography for 
thts piece herselF. The three dancers met 
and Jose each other in a complicated set 
of meetings and partings. Eventually 
they come together in that “under- 
ground of the fickle soul," but m the 
same lime, hardly having come together, 
they seek to get away from each other 
again. • j 


I his was an eternal h iimun theme, 
embedded in African rhythms with 
criss-crossing and .sometimes a kind of 
shoving movement. 

Then there was Carlotia Ikedu's 
.. dumb .scream that echoed in the eur. 

g Cf,il ghost of a sm all gj r |. Bu- 

s 10,1 t,anccr iked a goes through the 
myths, dreams and the world of her 
childhood, held fast by almost unbear- 
able motionlessness until she breaks out 
into dance movements. 

1 E,sa Wolliaston and Carlotia Ikeda 
\ J^ 11 bo[h bc appearing in Theater 7t7 in 

Hanover in September. They arc among 
the most well-known of independent 
dance company performers. 

Like most of the artists who appeared 
at the Hamburg festival they arc profes- 
sionals with years of experience behind 
them. There is nothing amateur about 
them. 

This is also true of the four young 
women in the Rosas group, who. with 
their Bartuk/Auntekcningen, produced 
perhaps the most exciting performance 
to he seen at the festival. 

The choreography, by Anna Teresa 
do keers mucker, was precise and down- 
to-earth, danced to Bartok's Fourth Slr- 
mg Quartet . augmented by fragments of 
text by Peter Weiss and Georg Buchner. 

these independent companies were 
linod up to violate sacrosanct state-sub- 
sidised drama long before siutc-opcrnt- 1 
eil theatres decided to write this into . 
r lie i r program ii )i\s. 

Hie independents want to be the 
mouthpiece Tor the man in the street 
whom Hey encounter in street theatre.’ . 
' , y Uxkc ,hL ' Pan "f the weak, seek for j 
ji tinguage that is mu only understood t 
by a pnvdcged circle or the initiated. 

I here was no mourning for the rigid ,i 
orms or agitprop theatre, rather frank v 
involvement was welcomed, the spirit of 
opposition. 1 

In the mailt the hazards run by these r 
mdepcndeiii companies emerged* rather f 
n the productions themselves thuu in 

Independent theatre is less tl 

scauenr*'" 1 "* r .?. ,> “ ,ll,ion '. aml as « Con ~ 
in nan 1 | m0rC C l, * sl l,Min i[s opponents n 

in particular accuse it of being. n 

Most of them have little attraction c 
or political theatre. To them the idea n 
mat every theatre is political is rather 

Ilk** roip n ..i! . ■ - 



Biblical similes . . . Gebel eines Kranken, by the Teatr Novy, p M ™ 

(I'h.u.i; Kiinipiugi-l SumracrthcaiHi 


Drama fantasy was transformed into 
a box of tricks in U fodro cl, unhne 
(Theft of the souls) by the Coinpagnia 
teat rule di Georgio Barberies Corsctti. 

In a series or quickly changing, co- 
lourful scenes a journey is described 
rom a big-city port to n tenement 
house. The story depicts life passing 
from the trouble-free to the hectic, a 
surrealistic spectacle wrapped up in the 
music of Daniel Bacalov. 

This is theatre to he seen. There is fun 
in it, fresh and carefree. 

The images that the Teatr Novy Poz- 
nan provide are quite different, power- 
ful and ghastly. This group is led by Iza- 
bella Cywmska. It js a Polish theatre 

u F ah r lha * rucu ! vc ? support but 
with few nr no conditions at Inched. 

I he (iehiet cim* K ran ken ntr der 
NthhtwWs the story of the Biblical .si- 
mile of die Prodigal Son in quiek-ehaiiK- 
mg scenes. The Bible episode is carica- 
tured m satirical statues with over -It) 
actors on a picture-frame stage making 
up Hie important and unimportant ser- 
vants of the powerful. 

They are inexorable, driven ahead 
through a collage of live music and tape 
recordings that repeat the theme of the 
Polish folk song “Panna Anna.” 

Although this is a theatre company 
that depends on scenic effects with the 
individual actors used rather like mario- 
nettes. director Janusz Wisniewski does 
not do without dialogue altogether, but 

m| n / C r d H S ‘ hC CCmral char «ctcr the 
role of droll story-teller 

.1.™**^* « > «» 


like retreating on to the safe ground of throuchTher'" 8 *“ S 111 lhere even 
aesthetics. i? * *5. he f ° rm was alien - (The public 

al the German pre miere had a difficult 
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10 time any way because the translator** 

i«i Despite all there was sonic highly im- 
aginative political thcat re. Many visitors 
* J came lo the festival pa rticulariy for this, 

d demonstrated by the tush fur the pti- 

11 bi nuances by the two .South African 
y groups, I’.anh Players and Vusisizwc. 

11 Hiev have ulicmly performed their 
c plays. U, i/dm and You strike the woman, 
von strike the rork, prepared in cooper- 
ii at ion with the Johannesburg Morkei 
I hcalrc. in Theater dei Well *«S7in Stuii- 
gart. There was just as much applaua 
for them in 1 lumhurg as there. 

I his simple, stark theatre cnmpani 
w,,s something completely different if 
i the often .sophisticated sets and highh 
specialised technical facilities of man 
r “ ,!,CI groups. But it showed that the# 
fere nee he twee North-South did mi 
Mop at theatre. The South African k- 
tors were convincing through ibdr 
sheer delight in perlnrming and the 
I with which they pilloried the absurd^ 

of the apartheid system. 

Iloplm (Arrest) by IVtcy Ml wit mad, 
l ic senselessness of the pass laws risil 
dc. It showed the eon diets into whirl 
lacks can tall if they allow thcntselvo 
lo become policemen wiihin the apaf 
llteicl system devised by the Whites. 

) on strike the woman, you strike At 
rork is a play f ur women, a dehaie w* 
dual diserimimnion. 

The location of the action is thfuf 
kctplacc in a South African loWt^ 
where the women, one after another. 1 * 4 
of themselves, accompanying rftc/f st0 ’ 
ries with song and dance. 

Their statements and manner of 
speech lost a little of their directness in 
the cool atmosphere of Kampnagel fat' 
tory halls, hut the audience was dcligh 1 ' 
oil by the rhythmic dancing and singiiy 
• >f the three women. f 

The alternative theatre that pcopS 
found in the the simplicity of the Soul! 
African plays or in the abstract forms* 1 
the dance theatre was not so obvious d 
element in the “wild ones" of the CaM* 
an group La Fura dels Baus. that creat- 
ed a furore last year. 

The tic l ion play Suz/O/Suz was an in - 
ferno of blood and violence, wild ^ 
roaring, a feast of horror, big-city the* 
ire. male theatre. 

A sense of disgust and anxiety ** 
quickly reduced to nothing. People who 
were delighted by the group in I* 1 * 1 
year’s Sommeri heater by Accions would 
only turn. up their nose just a little at lh e 
remains that arc to be found in Ham* 
burg's abattoir after this year’s produc- 
tion. Contempt for the audience is 8 ■ 
Continued on page 16 
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Keeping aloft 
the coloured 
balloons 

A rthur Brmtncr has produced 25(t 
films since CCC-Film GmbH was 
founded in I94rt. 

He claims to he the largest private 
film producer in Europe and the first to 
have worked in cooperation with for- 
eign producers. 

Alzi? Brainier (the change of name is 
an accolade accorded him by the film 
business) was born in Lodz, Poland, in 
I 1 .* IN. Mis father was a Jewish limber 
wholesaler. 

He decided to go into films early in 
life although originally he had ideas of 
becoming an actor or a composer. He 
fled front Poland in 1939 and, after a 
scries of adventures, began anew in Ber- 
lin. 

lie was co-producer of the first Ger- 
man film in the immediate post-war pe- 
riod at “Studio- Film-4 5 -GmbH.’' 

He worked and financed his first film 
through his newly formed CCC-Film, 
operating in a former Spandau poison 
gas factory which lie converted into a 
film studio. 

He said of his first film that it was “un 
off-the-peg production." amusing, en- 
tertaining, in the cinema today, gone 
tomorrow. 

In several good years lie handled 
three or four films at the same lime. 
How did he manage it? 



German film industry is In a crisis, 
says Brauner. Auhivcsj 

Me said: “li was hard work, a tireless 
creative process with the sole intention 
of never giving up." 

Asked which uf his films was his best 
he answered without hesitation: “Der 
brave Soldsil Sclnvejk.” It was a big com- 
mercial success and was awarded the 
Golden Globe in America as best for- 
eign film. 

Brauner has handled every kind and 
type of film, successful re-makes of old 
UFA films, prestige films, historical 
films and films based on great works of 
literature, social and drawing-room dra- 
mas, crime and adventure films. 

Brauner, an old master, would he 
seen in a false light if he were to keep 
quiet about his sophisticated films. To 
mention just a few: Uie Ratten, with 
Maria Schell and Curd Jiirgens, Der 
Teufel in Stifle with Lilli Palmer. 



7^.. 



What is happening in DIF. # WEL' 
Germany? How does jrJSn*- 

Germany view the world? * Kt»hfc d* Baf hcnhal * n . J 

, X n°niF I ^ n f 1 T^ anSWere 10 these fluxions - 
in DIE WELT, Germany’s independent ..sssSSfi SlUH 

national quality and economic daily 
newspaper. 



Axel Springer Vcrluu AG. DIE WELT. Postfech 305830. D 2000 Hamburg J6 f* 
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Springer holds key to the business, 
says Kirch. ti'tiuin. i ik'in.' tidiiimjij 

Miidehcn in Uni form with Romy 
Schneider ami Ls gesehah am hell ieh ten 
/it# with Heinz Riihmnnii. 

He also produced several ambitious 
politico-artistic films such as Morimri (a 
drama about refugees) and Der 20. Jitfi, 
an historical reconstruction. 

Brauner has also produced any iiuni- 
her of films that other producers would 
not have dared to lake on and mu just 
because they would not have been good 
box-olfice. 

Brauner’s son. Sammy, will in all 
probability lake over the management 
of CCC-Filnikunsl GmbH and C’o KG 
(as it has heen known since 1 07 J j. This 
will be no easy inheritance for over 9 *i 
per cent of the films screened in West 
Germany are imported. 

Arthur Brainier puts this dmvn to die 
ei isis in the German film industry, I lo said: 
“We have too few good writers... We have 
five gnotl directors, Wenders. Sclilcinilorfr, 
Petersen, Herzog and Schenkel.” 

He continued: “The others are good, 
some relatively very good but not good 
enough interim! iuiially. We must go in 
for co-product inns more so that we can 
bring in foreign :ir lists." 

At present, in cooperation with the 
I Bulgarian state film organisation, lie is 
producing a large-scale film entitled 
llanussen. 

The main actor is Austria’s Klaus 
Maria Uramlmier. directed by Isivan 
Szahii. It is a prestige film in colour. The 
estimated production costs are between 
eight and nine million marks. 

The film will be shot in Hungary and 
West Germany. Studio shots will he 
made at CCC studios, 

Brauner. who has seven other pro- 
jects in preparation, is regarded as a 
clever and tough businessman. He 
hopes that the new film will be a great 
success. 

It is a more or less true story about 
the legendury clairvoyant Hanussen. 
who until the beginning of the 1 93Us en- 
sured that every appearance he made 
was spectacular. 

Brandaucr plays Haitusscn who was 
eliminated by the Nazis in 1933, alle- 
gedly after he had predicted the burning 
down of the Reichstag in Berlin. 

Seven writers have been working on 
the book, one after another, for five 
years. Szabd took on an eighth writer 
and produced a final script. 

He said that it is hoped that his film 
will be successful, and not only his film 
but the German film generally. 

Frank Sinatra once asked Brauner: 
What is success? Brauner replied: “I’ll 
tell you because I’ve had some success. 
Success is like a coloured balloon under 
children with needles." 

Arno Helfenstein 

(Hannovcrsche Allgemeine. 27 August I va7) 


High stakes for 
a multi-media 
conglomerate 

M unich film dealer Leo Kirch thinks 
that the media group of the future 
will he a conglomerate combining news- 
papers with the electronic media along 
the lilies of Rupert Murdoch, or Robert 
Hcrsani in France or Silvio Berlusconi in 
Italy. 

He sees his best way of fulfilling this 
multi-niL-dia vision as stepping up his in- 
terest in the Springer group, West Ger- 
many’s huge media concern. 

Axel Springer Vcrlag AG Isas a 35 per 
tern stake in the company which pro- 
vides news for a Geiinan satellite consor- 
tium. SAT I. which distributes pro- 
grammes over cable networks. Kirch 
wants more influence at Springer, and 
therefore at SAT I, regardless of the fi- 
nancial price, 

Kircli has lit per cent of Springer and 
plans to increase this to at least 25 per 
cent. This has driven up Springer shares 
11 ml has brought a sharp reaction from 
the Bunin brothers, Franz and Fricdcr. 
who huld about 25 per cent of Springer 
through their publishing company. They 
strongly oppose Kirch’s vision of the new 
media giant. 

It is estimated that it will cost Kirch 
41 M 1 million marks to increase his slake in 
Springer, and his opponents don't believe 
he will he able to raise Hun amount. 

Kircli is the biggest distributor ul films 
and other programmes lo television com- 
panies in Wesi Germany. 

His Tam us- Film Gmhl-I has almost 

15.UOO Aiiwricim mul Humpi-m filitu- „ u 
its shelves, enough lor 5<J,0W) hours or 
viewing. 

l ie is a fan of classics and die opera 
and another linn. Belli- Film, specialises 
in concert, opera and ballet programmes. 
Kiieli is not just a distributor, lie also 
produces programmes and his music pro- 
duction subsidiary. Unitel, holds exclu- 
sive rights to such people as I lerherr von 
Karajan and Leonard Bernstein. 

In 1 9N0, the group had a turnover of 
OIK) million marks and a payroll of (>ti(). 

Kircli, 01, was hoi 11 in Wurzburg. 1 1 is 
liitbcr was a Franconian wine-grower. 

He qualified in business ail mi nisi ra- 
tion and says lie got into ihc film business 

: ';^teTt(|ARTER-: ' 
;^y.; : ZETrUNQ . ' ■ 

only by accident. Al the end of the 
1950s, he saw that television was going 
to have a stronger and stronger influence 
over people’s leisure habits, so he offered 
the channels whin ihcy could not pro- 
duce themselves: films. 

He first major coup was buying a pack- 
age of 400 films from United Artists and 
Warner Brothers away frpm under the 
noses of hesitating buyers from the ARD 
channel, although he knew that he could 
probably only interest the networks m 

the 75 most interesting of the 400. 

That deal put Kirch at the top of the 
list among the rights buyers as far as Am- 
erican producers were concerned. 

His films are taken by ARD; the ZDF 
channel; and the private channnd, SAT 
1. He admits that there are 9y bad films 
for every good one he handles. 

Now Kirch’s rise stands before a prob- 
able high point. It remains to bc seen if 
this will be the forerunner to his all-me- 
dia vision. 

Matthias Stapf 

(Sun igarier Zrmuig, 7 August 1 9K7) 
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More cash needed for drive 
against cancer in Europe 


STUTTGARTER 

ZEITUNG 

O civilly million people will die of 
ksJFe.iiicer in Europe over I lie next 2li 
years, according to medical estimates. 

Already one European in lour eels 
cancer at some stage. If the trend ooiui- 
nues, ii will he one in three hy the turn 
of the century. 

The 1 2 Common Market Health Min- 
isters have met in Brussels to endorse a 
three-year European Community can- 
cer action programme to light t |ic L |j. s _ 
ease, which is second only to heart and 
circulatory complaints as a cause of 
death. 

Yei. although the ministers hacked 
die programme proposed hy the Euro- 
pean Commission, they huve not agreed 
on one crucial issue: money. 

maTm ° Jmmissi,,n «vs rouizhly 
IJM-ldm ,s needed for puhJieity. spe- 
cial staff training and research. Bui the 
pr^niised amounts h > „nlv 
UMJPm. 

Whether uiemhcr-governments will 
*" ahead with all 75 cancer activities 

ZS hv Ur "" d ' '■ ; 

The main ideas mooted hv the Euro- r 


No-one in Brussels is naive enough to 
imagine that common sense ini eh t pre- 
vail overnight. Cancer siatistics "that tell 

a clear tale are Mill not going to persu- 
ade smokers to give up the habit, 
f So the aim is to make it harder and 
I ,,mre expensive to smoke. The Com- 

munity plans to use its powers in the in- 
ternal market, of common agricultural 
policy and of consumer protection. 

Tobacco duties vary widely within 
the Community. In Greece, for instance, 
the tax on a packet of cigarettes is u 
mere Ml pfennigs and 20 low-priced 
cigarettes cost just over DM I . 

In puritan, Protestant Denmark, 
where the health service and social wel- 
Inrc system are financed hy direct and 
indirect luxation rather than hy person- 
al contributions, cigarettes and tobacco 
s,re ,aWl1 1,1 1,1 I'ill. Twenty cigarettes 
cost roughly DM7.50 in Denmark, of 
" Rich over DM5 is tax. 

1 1 he European Commission isstrong- 
y m favour of the Danish approach 
"hid, a nutshell, is lliai people who 
arc dciei inmetl in ruin their health must 
nc made lo pay lor the privilege. 

Hie Commission favours a harnioni- 
s ; u,, ;n duties, with ti k . » L . IUT . 

, ob ^ tf,IVc * ,f t,|,ar fiing higher taxes in 
vi urn fries where, in comparison, lohac- 
** duties nre still low. The Itigliei 1 

used” u»' i l,ri,c,als should he » 

'hi 11 ll,,i,l,CL ' “»«*>• research and i 


- wey * ro rs. 5F ssr-w: 

a. ,, c „„ * — ■- . , 5 .: ss bsb - * 

tiironcnil ceiiww ... . 11.... . 


detailed list of the harmful substances 
the cigarettes contain. 

Cigarettes a ml tobacco must no 
^ longer he sold to children. Cigarette 
* advertising must he totally hanned, in- 
cluding indirect advertising via sports 
sponsorship. 

Regulations iniisi he introduced and 
enforced alumf smoking at work so 
i, non-smokers are not forced m inhale 
tobacco smoke. 

I II these guidelines and regulations 
arc effectively enforced and serve their 
purpose of making smokers sick and 
I urcd of smoking, smokers' lungs will 
benefit — as will other organs cancer 
can affect. 

1,1,1 “ vei -3fUi0ii tobacco farmers 
stand to he hard hit. inanvof whom live 
1,1 lhc P° orc >' Pons of southern Europe 
where unemployment is highest. 

Tobacco growers, the Commission 
“y*-, mUsI gradually change over m 
css harmful varieties or. preferably, 
grow fruit and vegetables instead, 
banners will he sceptical, given the e.\- 

!l s " ny S |u « ‘'I fruit and vegetables in ihc 
European Coinimiiiiiy. 

The Commission wants to persuade 
European c.mmi, tiers [.. eat more fruh. 
vegetables and high-fibre foodgrains. 

Ihc aim is less to reduce Europe's 
'arm surpluses of these products than 
t» improve public health. A hiuli-vi- 
lamm diet rich in libre and Italian 
helps in keep cancel al hay. I 

I he three-year action programme is 1 
I’ .mno, I,„ | -)«-*.). Tln,yca,„ill , 

'■■nil Ivlmv III.- , 

paign can get going. 

Ihc European Parliament must out- i 
line ns views on ihc subject before the 1 
lampaign can get under wav. and then I 
mem he r-g»vcrn incuts will need t„ 1 


As envisaged by the Commission, the 
tiiropcan cancer campaign will first 

p«iigii° re,,10SI bC "" Il,lli ‘ ! ' m,, hing cam- 
T "" at,viw,, >' council or 

an hv rL ' S . L ” llcl1 sden,is,s mm 

»P by the Com mission in 1 9X6 lo tlr .„. 
proposals argues, is no-one's destiny 
II .s, they say, the result of how you 
li'L, of how you work mid or envinm- 

oflen 0 ! faC,0rS ‘ Canc0r Cl,n - moreover, 
miiin he prevented or cured 

Surveys in the Uniied Stntes are said 

n™T, " Mnrm "" s an ‘l Sevemh- 
Duy Advennsts to be 5U-per-ecm less 
prone ,° cancer than other America^ 
of thetr age, sex and profession. Boil, 
^teetotallers. They neither drink „ or 

Cancer research in rcceni decades 
makes ,t seem fairly clear that the dis- 


High-tar cigarettes, tlluy s;,v. should 

' A !' '"'IS 11 retie ptieliels must 
e an y liotii a clear llettlllt warning and a 


I hey are unlikely to gel down to tin- 
all print before December. 

Thomas (im k 

{SuiH^iri,-! A-iimii!, * 2 Aupusi I«s7j 
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" 10,000 medical 
- damages 
, claims a year 

A 1 ’ 1 "" '"•'"'t' uie.lietil dnatafe 

elaims a year are handled hyS’ 
intiii itahiliiy insiirer.s. xiiys Rainrr/fao 
legal adviser in ihc lUmtU-xiirtd* * 

(General Medical Cnuneil)^ 

It applies to all soetoi.s of the medical 
pmlevsiun. so no inferences e.in b 
dj awn as lo deaths due ,o medical *2 

1111,11 °* wl,l ‘ ri ; ,l,c L ' rr,, r for Which da- 
mages were claimed took place - j, 

hospital, ai a doctor’s surgery or at nsa 
natoriuni. 3 ‘‘ 1sa 

Medical mishaps „r ,hi s kill< , arcnw 

lie's"". L Gcnn “y- SlMiv 

Its „rL kept by ms,, ranee companies, h 
' >e public prosecutors, the courts J 
mcilicsil arbitration panels. 

Statistically speaking, between luo 

I nr ii iii" ,,ntl P L1, pIv die for every 

H m which anaesthetics nre 

administered. 

' S ° l * ,L ' numhei ami fiei|ui‘flfr<»/’cum- 
phcaiiniis ami lataliiies occurring in this 
con nee l inn have decimal ilrastkAVj 
“'ci the past ileeade. 

so sji\ n Siegineil Picpcnluock, 
head aii.ioihesiohigi’ al Hanover 
nicdieal college. r| u - ratio was u mere 
"lie iii 5o.nnn r«,i patiems in generally 
good health. 

" I lieso tigmc are low when you hear 
in mind that imuc and mmeolil people 
undeigo Miigery. inexilably running a 
higlici risk than youngei people by vir- 
lue ot ilieii many niinoi com pi aims,' 
says Professor Opderbeeke, geiierahe- 
eretarv of the German Society for 
Aiiaesihesiology ami Intensive Medi- 
cine. 

I le says: “New sectors in surgery and 

Continued on page IB 


‘Bank For Own Blood’ capitalises 
on growing fear of Aids 

P “ s ' l ' V0 yc:ns ■« million blond 

I'Wge notv includes a scaled metal box * « siven a " «r the 

containing dcep-f r( , ze n blood of his Aids ? paMcnls were '"fccied with 
own for use in an emergency. i . 

The aim is , 0 avoid running the risk of Eigenbfur-'^irk^' 6 ° f ,,,e “ Bank fiir 
Selling a transfusion with Aids-infected ics 8 conveys J ^ 's managed by med- 
prcsZ KyS an en,,rc| y diffcre "> ill" 


blood — "mi rtius-miecied 

such as* eminn T- exter,la, factors. sim P I . e . medical truth by which he is 

habits nnrt ih+' nn ^ l / 1 S an d smoking S^ded applies in equal measure to blue 

^mmunUybprograrrunp 1 lhC Eur ° pean ^ commoners red la^ 
chance. • pr6eramme mus ' aim to ,l1 *- Y °ur own blood is the safest" 
Canr*, u „ A Dus seldorf businessman. Daniel 

nicotine is th^Nn S . Clenlists a 8 ree that ^ f a,z * seesthis sim P le slogan as a chance 

clear and rnhL 1 Cnem y- Cigarette, of corn ^. ng a share of a market wide 
cigar and tobacco smoke contai 5 s ove ; open to be exploited. 

4 0 carcinogenic substances. He started trading in July under the 

Smokers who inhale the smoke of 20 If 1 me Bank fiir Ei fi e nblut," or Bank for 

cigarettes a day run a caheer risk 20 ° Wn Blood - and claims his is the fi°st 

SiS:^* sr facili,y on,s kind - “ 

C nn Afld Tn Ven 3 onc ' ci S3rctle-a-day per- d ° n ° r Services dislik e the idea 

^rfo' Per ‘ C ® nrlike,ier losu ffer from Hedfe^ f M- anX,ely; ' «V» Harald 
cancer than a non-smoker. Fi iedi ler of Munster, spokesman for R«i 


Non-smokers in i urn suffer from 
"passrve smoking," or. inhaling the 
smoke from other people’s cigarettes 
which is sard to be lo blame for one lung 
cancer case in three among non-smo- 
kers. 

Cancer researchers say thc first step 
is to get people to smoke less. Thai is 
the aim of the European Community. 


open to be exploited. 

He started trading in July under the 

OwT £2 ^"b'ui/or Bank for 
Own Blood and claims his is foe first 
facility of i,s kindonthe ^ 

“Trad [ns 'o'n ° f “ rVi ” S dislikelhe idea. 
FiJdb.r?f m ■■ X ' el! '" says Dr Harald 
CroK b ]nn^ U H 5,er ' Spokcsman for R=d 

Rhine- Westphaiia 0r h N °" h 

The risk of Aids infection via a blood 
transfusion is no greater than that of dv- 
mg while on holiday in the Black Forest. 


pression. v 

It warns against a catalogue of disad- 
vantages arising f rom transfus ons of 
blood other than your own rantino 

kaemia'ca’" 1 ^ hep , a,i,is infccti °n loieu 
kaemla, cancer and fever or allergies. 

mind e r amount-holders" are re- 
minded, of foe dreadful fate of 6 000 
haemophiliacs in the Federal Renu’w 

from blood transfusions as 

mmm 


hv. .h * n ■*** atuuj, commissioned Alihan muuersays. 

S JSf. Germ “ ? 0ci ety for Transfusion Hos P^ i" Bo- 

edicine and Haematology puts the transf °. ur out of five patients are given 
nsk at one in a million. * P Z^'°TU ^ bl °<> d ^ring 

surgery. The hospital’s Dr Tryba says 


n'ki two lliirils til tin- blood picvjnihl] 

‘oiiglti I icnii doiini M-iviec.s is iimritu 

Iniigvr ncodfd. 

l*r.ire.ssor Norbcrl Miiller. Iicud oi 
Munster University depart men! «f 
r.msIiiMon inedieine, adds a warning: 
note that donations of the paticni's 
«»wn blood are only advisable wlienfc 
or she is in generally good health. 

Yet he admits that much keener fa - 
forest has been shown in the ideas/** 
the New Year in the wake of the Ai* 
scare. 

Blood donated in advance of a spe- 
cific operation is one approach. An- 
other is a long-term donation, stored 
for good against a future contingency. 

Deep-frozen blood is stored in li- 
quid nitrogen at -196' C. Few hospitals 
have this storage facility, which is 
where the Diisseldorf “bank" secs i«j 
market opening. 

It charges DM16.80 a month, or 
DM9.80 from the second year, for 
storing a pint of blood. Adults are ad- 
vised to store two lo four pints. 

They pay the storage fee themselves. 
Health insurance schemes will onl)’ 
pay for blood donated in advance of 
operations. 

Herr Katz will hear nothing of ac* 
cusutions that he is trading on anxiety. 
‘‘I provide people with what they 
want,” he says. 

He refers to thc United States, 
where cold storage of people’s own 

loud has been a flourishing business 
for years. 

Gerd Nie worth 
(Wv&idi-uischc AllgcmciiK* 
Hsscn, IS August I 
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THE ENVIRONMENT 


Water authorities use fleas 
as pollution detectors 


W ater fleas are being used by the 
North Rhinc-Weslphalian author- 
ities to trace toxins in thc catchment 
area of the Rhine. 

The yellowish-brown fleas, between 
one and three millimetres long, lest riv- 
er water round the clock at measuring 
stations of the Land Water and Waste 
Office (LWA) in Kleve, on the Dutch 
border, and in Bad Honnef, on the bor- 
der with lhc Rhineland -Palatinate. 

Biologists and chemists observe how 
ihe fleas (botanical name: Duphnia) 
move. 

There are 20 of them in each measur- 
ing device and they are monitored by a 
system of light traps. Light sensors 
sound the alarm if the fleas cither start 
rushing madly around or become lethar- 
gic. In both cases Ihe water passing 
through the measuring station probably 
contains a toxic substance. 

In Bad Honnef, 640km downstream. 
Hans-Giinter Willemscn, 35. the officer 
in charge, registered roughly 100 cases 
in which the water fleas reacted un- 
usually Inst year. 

They included thc spectacular acci- 
dents at Sandoz, the Swiss pharmaceuti- 
cal firm near Basle, and BASF, the Ger- 
man chemical company in Ludwigshaf- 
en, and several minor cases. 

But they did not respond in a recent 
case where micro-organic life died in 
water from the Upper Rhine. It is 
though l some other form of pollution 
was the cause. 

Variations in findings may; for in 1 
stance, be due lo lhc weather. "We must 
view these findings with the u l most cau- 
tion ” Willemscn says, “as we must with 
all biological measuring systems. 

“Yei even so, we feci sure there are 
many more unreported cases of chemi- 
cal pollution of thc Rhine than ever 
come to light.” 

The fleas were hired in the first place 
hy the LWA's Joachint Knie, a 44-year- 
old biologist who devised thc "dynamic 
daphnin test.” h is dynamic in that the 
fleas work in running water rather titan 
still water. 

Fleas, Dr Knie says, are ideal “bio- 
indicators." They are available nil the 
year round. They show measurable re- 
sponses. They are easily bred and ex- 
tremely sensitive to toxins. 

“Since last year's major accidents 
they have been svorking flat out," he 
says, “and the firm that manufactures 





the test equipment has been bombarded 
with enquiries." 

Fish also serve as pollution testers in 
Bad Honnef. They are ides, also known 
as orfes, and are about four inches long. 

They live in an environment of flow- 
ing Rhine water on which they feed. Ev- 
ery ten minutes a small pump creates a 
current. If the fish immediately swim 
against the current — and are strong en- 
ough io slay put — all is well. 

If they are swepi buck and collide 
more than once with a measuring device 
the alarm is sounded. The inference 
drawn is that the Rhine water is pollut- 
ed. Thc chemists are called in. 

Biological tests using fleas and fish 
are only a small, hut important pan of 
the measuring stations' work. 

A constant watch is kept on water 
temperature, oxygen count, acidity and 
electrical conductivity. 

In combination with the chloride 
count the latter indicates salt content. 
“We know immediately when the potash 
mines in Alsace clock off for the wee- 
kend and when the French have a public 
holiday like Bastille Day." Willemsen 
says, pointing to a chart showing a zig- 
zag pattern of salt count fluctuations. 

Costly chemical and radiological la- 
boratories are at work to analyse thc 
toxins identified biologically should 
thenced arise. 

If speed is the essence," Willemscn 
says, "we can fly imr samples and find- 
ings by police helioopter to head office 
for a mass spectrometer test.” 

LWA research .scientists are con- 
stantly working on improvements to 
their measuring techniques so as m be 
ready to cope with emergencies or to 
sound the alarm if no-one else has done 
so. 

They arc currently experimenting 
with a fully automatic test device that 
takes constant water samples and stores 
them lor a prearranged length of time. 

This device, suitably scaled, could he 
filled to works drainage systems, argu- 
ably with an automatic alarm attached. 

An immediate alarm would save time 
often wasted at present in the search for 
where a toxin originated. Like the ta- 
chograph. or lorry-driver’s "spy in the 
cab,” it could be checked — to see what 
substances have been pumped into the 
river. 

Ulrich Hermanski 

(Rhciimchc Post, Difok'ldorf, 2 St-piemlnT I MS 7} 



Slime mould at top pace. 
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Cancer research may be helped 
by a sprinting slime mould 


P hysnrum polycephalum, a giant 
slime mould bred in Bonn, was the 
largest single-cell organism ever grown. 

Its full size was ten square metres. It 
has since shrunk to a volume of 30U 
millilitres and is stored deep-frozen in 
a Bonn University freezer. 

The Bonn research scientists pre- 
sented their giguntie creation to the 
public before pulling it on ice. It was 
bright yellow and about two millime- 
tres thick, neither a plant nor an ani- 
mal. 

“A bon i 450 varieties occur in na- 
ture. especially in warm and humid 
■reus of China and Egypt, ” says Rolf 
Sliemcrling of the Bonn University de- 
part men i of cytology and micrnniur- 
pholngy. 

Under natural conditions slime 
mould seldom grows to more than 
30cm in diameter. 

Bonn University research scientists 
have specialised in slime mould for 
over 20 years. Fifty PhD theses have 
been or arc being written on the .sub- 
ject. 

Dr Sliemcrling was ihe first, sub- 
mitting the first PhD thesis on Physn- 
rum polycephalum in 1966. 

Thc size of the record-breaking fun- 
gus came as no surprise to him. Ii was 
hard work but he expected no other 
outcome. 

If the experiment had not been aban- 
doned the fungus could have grown 
endlessly, given the right conditions. 


All ii needed was a humid sm lace 
healed to 24“ C and a regular diet of 
porridge. 

Dr Sliemcrling says the fungus can 
smell and taste its favourite food and 
even move toward it and encircle it — 
m a speed of up to two centimetres mi 
hour. 

A far more important point is, as he 
sees it, the possibility of evaluating ilx- 
findings to make substantial headway 
in protein research and basic research 
on cells. 

1/ scicn [is is succeed in exactly 1 rac- 
ing the development of this gigantic 
single-cell organism, lie feels the find- 
ings could be extremely useful for can- 
cer research. 

Giimi slime mould's protoplasm 
moves al a speed of one millimetre per 
second, or 10 limes raster ihan in the 
las lest vegetable cell and 50 limes fas- 
ter than in coin parable animal cells. 

Cancer cells are Iasi movers too. 
Pliy. sani in research findings might, lie 
says, convey some idea of how to in- 
fluence Ihe movements of cancer cells. 

He has a wide range of other experi- 
ments and analyses to conduct on his 
giant fungus. 1 1 s special feature is that 
ii can hibernate, as it were, in unfa- 
vourable conditions such as low tem- 
peratures in thc freezer. 

Whenever the need arises it can be 
thawed and .stimulated in a matter of 
hours to grow again. ^ 

I Kin-Ici N;ich rich ten. | September l*i«7> 
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Statistics reveal that family life is a 
dangerous form of existence 
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rfiroii|>lt mill-tier ..r manslaughter. ;i 
iluril were victims of relatives in the 


JV/ T° a * ,h:in every jfeci uid mtirdei anil 

4 manslaughter ease in |vs* 

ved crimes iiln.iv the criminal vns 
ciilicr re/nied to ,, r nvll-kiunvn In the 
victim, says Uwe Ddrinaitii, director of 
Inc HKA, the Federal criminal investi- 
gation hu roan. 

Last year, lie said, when the correla- 
tion between family, act|iuiintaiiccs anil 
crime was lor the first time investigated 
iherc were 2.92 4 cases of murder, at- 
tempted murder or manslaughter. The 
police round that in 1,724 eases where 
the offender was found, lie or she was 
cither related or acquainted with the 
victim. 

These figures would seem to hack up 
an assumption hv many crime experts 

1 u,t 1,1 lhc fomily i* «»nc of the most 
dangerous places in he. 

Of the 933 people who Iasi years died 


' ■ 1 - 11,11 1 * Ni IIIL 

sense ol the law. Du laeiu partners were 
1,1,1 0VL ' n ci mil ted. otherwise the rate 
would have been even hi idler. 

Proles si h Maiis-.louehiin Sehneider. 
ol M tills ter University, says: “The 
danger lies outside. The family is the 
s:,,e - lh. i l‘s how it in ‘usually 

preset i led. In rvuliiv. however, die 
, | nnS, y is ’ particularly for wonun, a 
dangerous place.** 

The risk that women will he killed 
within the family is twice as high for 
women as Tor men. An experienced se- 
nior policeman says lltal ahandoiied 
men go ofl the deep end much quicker 
Ilian ahaiHloncil women. Often, separa- 
tion is the signal for violence. 

Professor Sell neider says that most of 
die lime a crime happens in an nuihursl 
alter a long emil'liei in which feelings 
have been bottled up. It happens espe- 
cially 4>l(oii in cases where a family lives 
alone and there are no re I ai ions (!> | lc | n 
quieten tilings down." 

Otten. itlenhol removes the last haiii- 


Conjugal jail 
visits proposed 

dispute .h !t , prisun . 

^ t rs s-an haii serious se.\ i i.rf jv, il.fui i t.s. 

Schu li' , * l |-i C 1 11 P' i S| 1 a [liidiv I lien 
Nclmudi. He was referring in renewed 

discussions uNmi ihe problem and the 
possibility or arrangements lor wives t<, 
visit prisons. 

TIil- Ni.nl> UI,in L -Wosipli„|i illl Minis,,. 
Of Justice IS. at the request of the legal .,,L 
liiirs committee of the W assembly. in- 
veMigating Lf and how intimacy between 
pmoiiers und their spouses might he m - 

■iniMh' k ? am r ks ° r S P ai, ‘- Holland 
. nd the Jjcandmavtan ciiuniricx are often 

Sng"d^ C " ,,nl,i " ,lK ' C:lre ^™' 

»m Dice, Wcnilorfr. „ |, Jr 

Mil Mimsirv Justice, gave „ wt , r , liri Hc 
h. I se,,, Holland "windmvlcss hunkers 
« iih beds and said that the entire issue 

f rLt o,cnt W|, b matters of human din- 
nny and ethics .and that these mux" be Z- 
nmount. 1 

■ST'. x 'zzzs 
^X:z\:: ghi havc 10 

■' ku M ** ,tdt iiisni| j' 

1h the most important aspect of such vis- 

. ■' Thu ldea s J 0llld ^ pursued with the 
t greatest of care and discretion. To 
<*yoid -massive problems." lie wants the 
visits a, first to be restricted to married 
coupes. This was only realistic in view of 
thu great resistance’’ that is likely to be 
encountered. - 

Already, prison staff had approached 
fiim with unpublishable remarks." Prison 
staff tended to be conservative. The matter 
had to he handled with grcHt care. 

The Ministry should also take note of 
the objections. The public service and 
transport union. OTV, had already spo- 
ken out against the proposals hecause it 
reared envy and ill-will from prisoners 
nor taking part. 

Are/ Goriiiz 

iSuuigarii-r Nachrichlcn, 22 Align si IVK7j 


A part vote for 
a little silence 

H-als i liai many find then, In. ring' ami 
ino expensive. Tlnec quarters nr ihnsc 
‘ l,Cil 111 !*AT leisuie research insii- 
luie ci implanted about the moin. tony ol 
die pmgraiimies ollereil. 

slu'nM ,,N ' i ilil1 r ,a " y U,c '^l^ndenis. 

f n k u , CI ‘ 11,0,1 re l ,c '' lni,v 1“ include 

till ns. talk sin m xjind coin pet it iveg,, mes 

but at the same lime, many cannot 

wail to head off for the disco at night tP 

per cent ol the 14- and 1 5-vcm-olds 
Mild they should he allowed to s,av in 
diseox until It) p m (they have leave 

the premises a 1 9pm.) 

Almost 91) per ceil I ol ihe 1.000 re- 
spondents from 14 to 1 9 said the cost of 
S’-ttmg m was too high. ^ 

iSiuliuarki Nor limlilcn. 1 .1 August |n.S 7 , 


W I,CI ! ^ Uoors of ,hL ’ i LM « rc closed 

and ,h, , I ,L ‘ T° U,rs bursI inl » action 
and he stewardesses read out the safety 

regulations, many passengers get a fun- 
ny feeling in the stomach. 

A Berlin psychotogisl. Manfred Neu- 
mann. estimates that every fifth 
-veneer ,s nfraid <,f flyi-g “nj lhfll at 

XT uncasy w ' ,cn ,hc — 

Social worker Cornelia Gano ™ is 

one of those who gets u pounding heart 
and sweat, ng hands when she flies She 
says the feeling begins when she arrives 
at the airport buildings. “Thai’s when I 
ask myself why I even hooked a Flight." 
Neumann runs classes to help people 

?or , a A C,r,Car0ff,yin e- ^ runs them 
for an American carrier. He has found 
ha i women talk about their fear of fly- 
mg, men less so. But men’s anxieties 
manifest themselves in Special ways. 
Stewardesses say that men are likely 

aVe -r a|gr “ SiVely and condescen- 
ding!) as ,f to say to the stewradess- I 
wax flying when you were in nappies." 
Why are people afraid of flying? Neu- 


;i erx. The ofleiidei in every second case 
ic of nian.slaiighier isdiimk. 

iv livery year from now on. ligmcx are 
ltf broken down so thai fainily-and- 

Iricnii crime Maiisiics can he seen, bin 
r. there uiv weaknesses. The unknown 
e cases in the family and among people 
c who know each other are ihouglii to he 

v especially high: in many eases, violence 
is reported hut i>..( evidence about the 

» offender. 

Because of this and also hecause ol 
I the great amount of work involved at 
die moment ii lias been decided not to 
investigate the connection between vie- 
imi.s and offenders in the fields of theft, 
burglary and false pretences. 

A senior police officer says that in 
many eases where a person survives a 
crime ol violence, charges are not laid 
where the offender is a relative or 
known in the \ ietim. 

Thai is also why the proportion <> I of- 
fenders In, m among relatives ac- 
quaintances in eases whole people die 
h- ,,| n crimes of violence is much hiclici 
than can be eMrapohited from the inves- 
tigations. 

Oilier revealing ligurex from lost,- 
<«** thuds o| ehild-abu.se crimes were 
Co i, uni i led by relatives; cveiv third tape 
XKUm Uils ;i V|1 * , * |n ol a relative or per- 
son well-known: in anothei IS pei ecu, 
ol rape eases, victim and ollender knew 
eaeh other at leasi tleciinglv: in 39 , H -i 
cent ol cases, victim and olfendei had 
, l 'l S J VM Ollu-I Ivloie. which 
sliiivvs that lhc dime is often one ol 

coineidciicc. 

In tit) pci ecu i ol aimed rohheiv 
cases, victim and criminal did mu know 
each other More. Bui lor armed rob- 
bciy m tlie home, tin, I ligurc was only 
ao pci eein. 

These figures w ill enable police l<> de- 
ve op new approaches to investigation, 
viien the statistics have been collected ( 

1,1,1 7 ,J,a,tfl1 itvvr Jl Period of years and | 
■Nid deductions made, it should he pm- > 
vb c to better ascertain vvlnu people i 
ami under what eirennisiaiiees are pro- 
ne to become victims and vvhai they can l 
uo to minimise lhc risks. I 

Hurst Ziin/nvnnuiiit ]j 

lSlu.,cnr«erNacI.riol.i v n. JIAuj.ua 
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Flash Harry . . . Richard Rledlp 
with one of his bolts of Wghtnlng 

| I'lldlll I Up I'llH 

The lightning 
collector 

R iel laid Uiedigei o »||ec is hulls ul light 
niiig. So lar lie has .Idol them. I Iced 
lens Minn as long, thin I ingcis called U 
gmiics. ("lined when ligliinini 1 . MiikesM"/ 
al I.5IHI degrees ( Vnligiade, melts if: 
grains and nuns them into glass. Ilk-p 
cess is called viliilieaiion 

Kiedigei . 51. who eonies Ii,,m (ifadi 
I'alenlH-ij-. ilea i Aaelu n. sa\s die biggi^ 
ilium Hi- in |]js collection is two nwiri- 
toi'Jl ll is also III,- higgesi found ill fat 
many, lie iieeded loin houis to get k in 
ol die qti.ii/ sand in he.iihlaml near hi’ 
home. Ik- caret nil y |.,j ( | ,|,e I, agile lufgar 
ne. which looks mueii like a boll nf fyk* 
mug. m lout pails mill wiiipped tlicni 
eniion wool |„ \ K . u.mspoued. At 1“' 
home, he reassernbleil them. UiedQxf' 
hobby helps seie, Mists tmd wliafi^ 1 
hghimnglias when ii sirike-.. 

1 1 l.imhiifj!. i ,\l vtiilhl.iii 22 Auc. ’ v '° ■ ' 


Classes to help 
people beat 

fear of flying 

mann snys one „f , hc c . luscs is .. . 

"™ S ° f dc f‘ m ■■■akingsu^h.'isn'ijin'ugers 

mn s rpas s S C n^r'r, i vc ,t rT'^ 

mg at the mercy of ihn d fLchn S ,,f be- 

S ™rg^, S h eta;: r P 0 ^ n ^ r ' ha " S|t ' 

a ":; h ;rt and ““ ly 

. But sle wardcsses know Ycn« n r « 
icncc have m, in kt .u . 1 ears of cx Pcr- 
C lau « hl ,hem how passengers 


fude their tear. Airline ernpkntvs pmfci 
when passengers say at ,| lu . c |iceUn cm 
ler , fi.it they are afiuid. I hose wlu»th» ! 
in.'iintiiios I- ran Stiegelmair. arc msu 
H ealed in an especially friendly niannei 
Bin what hnp)H.'iis if cabin staff arc 
feeted by fear? Frail Sliegelmaii s;iy th; 
her experience, there is so much vvor 
do that there isn’t any lime to be afraid. 

But "there are some cases when ii 
comes so turbulent and cabin staff n 
lake their seats and iasieii their sal 
bells that sometimes a stewardess 1 
feel unnerved." 

For people such as politicians : 
businessmen who must lly regularly i 
who hate it, there are courses to help. 

Neumann: "Wc bring clients on si 
by step with the help of training tu 
themselves of tension.'* 

The reasons for the fear can be 
confused or awkward that some peo| 
can often hc helped only by long-tei 
treatment. In these cases. Neumann i 
commends discussion therapy. 

Angelika Kleebltitt 

(Iji-nk-nil-An/vifei Hu, in. 15 Aupiol I® 
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Public view of technology in 
decline since moon landing 


P ublic opinion about the march of 
technology has changed dramatical- 
ly. In 1966 a big majority, 72 per cent, 
felt technology was a blessing, not u 
bane. In 1 984, only 32 per cent did. 

The attitude of the media toward 
technology has changed markedly over 
the past 20 years too. 

Between 1965 and 1970 technology 
was unreservedly accepted by the me- 
dia. with the high in 1 969 when the Am- 
ericans landed on the Moon. 

Between 1 970 and 1 975 a change set 
in, with fundamental criticism in 1971- 
72 being followed by a short reversion 
to a positive outlook in 1974, followed 
from 1975 to 1986 by a growing tend- 
ency toward criticism. 

Oddly enough, the quantity of media 
coverage has increased a lot over this 
period. In 1 986 technological topics 
were the subject of roughly twice as 
many articles and were assessed roughly 
three to four times more often as in the 
first half of the 1970s. 

Both individual technological pro- 

The theatre 

Continued from page 10 

short-lived trick that only causes irrita- 
tion once. 

It was said that Sommcrtheater *87 
would be a quality festival of independ- 
ent groups tlial rubbed out the dividing 
lilies between state-subsidised theatre 
companies. 

It was noticeable, however, that it was 
the big names among the small people 
who were invited, even the very big 
names, even if the festival did without 
the really big names, such as Peter Sel- 
lars of "Theater der Welt." 

Most of these independent compan- 
ies are no longer deprived rascals. They 
are a refreshing change to establishment 
theatre groups rather than a controver- 
sial opposition. 

When it came to discussion about fu- 
ture financing of the Sommcrtheater 
(this year the festival was supported by 
Hamburg- to the tune of DM600,000) 
people spoke of three aspects of the fes- 
tival that require varying support: the 
state theatres, the nationally well- 
known, professional independent thea- 
tre groups and the resident independent 
groups. 

Hamburg's cultural affairs senator, 
Helga Schuchardt, brought down the 
wrflria j?£J?Q|h head when 

she demanded the integratfoA bf ihe^ fes- 
tival into the current theatre manage- 
ment of Kampnagel. The competition 
for the meagre funds available is very 
lough. 

The organiser and head of the Som- 
mcrtheater Dieter Jaenicke is thinking 
of the possibilities of support, inde- 
pendent of the state, under the name 
"cultural sponsoring.** 

The Sommert heater has long become 
a prestige event for Hamburg, and that 
is the safest way of guaranteeing that it 
will continue. * * , 

Competition is offered hy "Theater 
tier Well" that comes to Hamburg again 
in 1989, but until then “the big ones 
among the small ones*’ will continue to 
flourish in the city. Angelika Oh/and 
(Deuisclics , Allgemeirtcs SonniagablHlt. 

Hamburg. 23 Augusi ly«7j 
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jects and technological progress as a 
whole have been seen in increasingly 
negative terms over the past 1 5 years, 
with objections being more marked on 
the left wing of the political spectrum 
than on the right. 

In the 1960s the press mainly 
stressed the benefits of technology. In 
the 1980s it tended to emphasise side- 
effects, actual and possible damage (hat 
might be done. 

“The puhlicistic technology euphoria 
of the 1960s has changed into a pub- 
licist^ technology phobia or the 1980s" 
says Professor Hans Mathias Keppling- 
er of Mainz University department of 
publicistics. 

He and Rainer Mathes are the authors 
of The Portrayal of Technology in News- 
papers and Magazines in (he Federal Re- 
public of Germany from 1965 to 1986. 

Their findings were presented at a 
conference in the Bonn Science Centre 
by the Battelie Institute. Frankfurt, and 
the Federal Ministry of Research and 
Technology. 

In special reports consideration was 
given to how specific technological 
events had been reflected in the media 
over four- week periods. 

They were the US landing on the 
Moon in 19 69, the Sevcso chemical ac- 
cident in 1976, the Harrisburg reuctor 
accident in 1979 and the July-August 
1983 debate on the introduction of 
computerised ID cards in Germany. 

At the Bonn conference opinion poll- 
ster Professor Elisabeth Noellc-Neu- 
niann and sociologist Jochen Hansen 
presented Allcnsbach market research 
findings on acceptance of technology 
from 1966 to the present. 

They found that German dislike of 
swift technological progress increased 
markedly between 1970 and 1981, from 
49 to 69 per cent, since when it has re- 
mained fairly steady. , 

Overall personal attitudes toward 
technology, evaluated on a scale be- 
tween +5 ("I feel technology is great'*) 
and -5 (“i abhor technology"), also 
plummeted from 1.9 to 1.5 between 
1981 and 1987. 


Yet even in 1981 the idea that job se- 
curity depended on technological prog- 
ress enjoyed a very low rating {eighth 
place) among factors considered to be 
of influence. 

At the same lime the general outlook on 
acceptance has improved, disregarding 
personal opinion on, say. computers. 

In 1982 a mere 27 percent felt lend- 
cmially in favour of computers; in 1986 
46 percent were of this opinion. 

The proportion of people prepared to 
run certain risks in harnessing technolog- 
ical developments has remained un- 
changed at 45 per cent in 1981 and 
1987. 

Belief in progress, which declined 
steadily from 56 to 27 per cent between 
1967 and 1982, has gradually gained 
ground since the early 1980s, now 
standing at 37 per cent again. 

On eight occasions between 1955 and 
1987 Allcnsbach pollsters have-sampled 
German public opinion on what subjects 
most interest newspaper readers. 

In Ihe 1950s science and technology 
most interested 24 per cent. In 1987 
this figure was down to 22 per cent. 
Trends registered by other market re- 
search institutes in the Federal Republic 
confirm the growing scepticism toward 
technology noted in the Mainz survey, 
Noelle-Neumann and Hansen said. 

These changes are often felt to be a re- 
sult of realisations about the limits to 
growth and the threat to the environment, 
about the need for adjustment to structu- 
ral changes at work, such as rationalisation 
and automation, and about the shuck of 
accidents such as Sevcso or Harrisburg. 

If this is the case, the Allcnsbach mar- 
ket researchers argue, then similar 
changes in opinion must have occurred 
in all other Western industrial coun- 
tries. Bui comparison with poll data on 
technology in these countries does not 
bear out this assumption. 

The findings tend more to indicate 
that the situation in Gcrmnny is a spe- 
cial case, with a characteristic divide be- 
tween left- and right-wingers on alti- 
tudes toward technology. 

This divide was reflected in the media 
analysis. In left-wing publications both 
individual projects and technological 
progress as a whole were portrayed in in- 
creasingly negative terms and rejected. 

Coverage of technology in the mass 
media was first and foremost a debate on 
the social, economic and Ecological ben- 
efits and damage done by technology. 

Little or no attention was paid to the 
problem of our ability to control techni- 
cal progress, a problem to which great 
importance is paid in sociological and 
philosophical criticism of technology. 

Renaiel. Aire sc liar 
. (Siuiigartcr Nachrichlcn. 1 5 August 1 987) 


Combined manoeuvres 


Continued from page 4 

Lange is convinced that his men 
would stand a good chance of warding 
off the first wave of a possible attack, 
anyway. 

He will be making sure during the 
manoeuvre that his soldiers never feel 
that they have really been defeated. 

The soldiers have been shown video 
films with information on how to 
avoid damaging the countryside and 
taking unnecessary risks. 

“We must give the population the 
feeling that we realise the need to tak- 
en its interests into account during a 
manoeuvre," Lange emphasised. 

• On the final day of the Cheeky 
Sparrow manoeuvre the Greens will 


be staging their own kind of mano- 
euvre to arouse public interest. 

In a campaign called Cheeky Dove 
they will accompany the meeting be- 
tween the French president Francois 
Mitterrand and Bonn Chancellor Hel- 
mut'Kohl.in Kehiheim. 

Together with the French and Aus- 
trian Greens, and perhaps some mem- 
bers of Czechoslovakian peace initia- 
tives too, they will protest against the 
attempts to develop a Franco-German 
“arms partnership". 

A statement by the Greens parlia- 
mentary party in the Bundestag point- 
ed out that such a partnership is not 
what they have in mind to safeguard 
peace in Europe, OalefPuhl 

(Siuilguncr Zdiung, 22 August 1987) 


Fewer Germans 
now, says 
statistics office 

T he number of Germans in West 
Germany, including West Berlin, 
declined again last year by almost 
63,000 to 56.5 million, according lo the 
Federal Siatistics Office Yearbook. 

The Office’s president, Egon Holder, 
said in launching the book in Bunn, that 
the number of people living in Ihe coun- 
try has increased for the first time in five 
years, mainly because of foreign immi- 
gration (134,000). There arc now 4.5 
million foreigners in Germany. 

There are more old people. Every 
fourth woman and every sixth man is 
over 60. About 177,000 are over 90 
and two million over 80. There arc 10 
limes as many old people as 100 years 
ago. 

There are three million more women 
than men in the country. 

An appendix compares the two Ger- 
man states. East Germany has a slightly 
younger population: 23.6 per cent arc 
under 18 compared with 20.1 per cent 
in West Germany. 

In East Germany, 18.4 per cent is 
over 60. In Wes! Germany and West 
Berlin it is 20.3 per cent. 

The birthrate in East Germany is 
1 3.7 per 1,000 compared with 9.6. 

The Yearbook has half a million fi- 
gures. It provides information on forests 
and agriculture, home-building, culture, 
sport, trade and industry and transport. 

Farmers have increased grain harvest 
yields between 1980 and 1986 from 44 
io 53 dcci-iuns per hectare. 

Wine-growers last year produced 10 
million hectolitres of wine, 12 per cent 
up on the average over the past five 
years. 

Trade and restaurant figures in 1985, 
before the census, show that since the 
previous survey in J 979 the number of 
wholesaling businesses had increased 
by 3.4 percent to 1 1 2,000. The number 
of retailers declined by 0.5 per cent to 
404,000. 

Home-building has declined. Last 
year planning and building permission 
was giveri for only 219,000 projects, 1 3 
per cent fewer than in 1 985. 

(Der Taguspicgel, Berlin, 22 Augusi 1987) 

Medical claims 

Continued from page 12 

techniques, such as blood vessel surg- 
ery, involve older people and other 
high-risk patients." 

The percentage of people who die 
during or after surgery is static. Adv- 
ances in anaesthetics have been offset 
by more operations. 

Professor Opderbecke says the pub- 
lic are often confused by the distinction 
between death under anaesthesia and 
death due to anaesthesia. 

“Most patients who die in the operat- 
ing theatre do so as a result of serious 
injuries or incurable diseases and not as 
a result of error in the administration of 
anaesthesia.” 

A recent magazine report claims that 
German hospital doctors make 12,000 
medical errors of judgement a year, in- 
cluding 750 cases in which patients die 
due to anaesthetic errors. 

Both Hess and Opderbecke feel these 
figures are completely baseless. 

Vera Zy/ka 

(Die .Welt, Brinn. 1 4 Augusi 1 9H7j 



